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ABSTRACT 

Thisreport updates information on private schools 
and provides nationally representative data on private school 
teachers. Two separate questionnaires were administered,, one 
collecting inf brmat ibh on school characteristics from administrators 
in a nationally representative sample of 1^174 private schools, and 
thesecbhd collect ing ihfbrmat ion frbma representative sample of 
5,295 teachers ambng the sampled schbbls. Linking teacher data with 
schbbl characteristics increased the utility of information gathered. 
Data are presented in 49 tables^ 4 figures, and 2 appendices . School 
information is compared with previous study years and with data 
gathered frbiti studies of public institutions. School findings are 
discussed concerning private elementary arid secondary schools , school 
characteristics, staffing, and availability of programs and services. 
Teacher findings are discussed in terms of characteristics, 
cbmpensation, teaching and nonteaching activities, training and 
ass ignmeiit ^ class size and homework assignments , and teacher 
attitudes. Summary statist ics on private shcool teachers include the 
fbllbwingi of the 404,000 teachers in private schools, 46 percent 
teach in Catholic schools, 32 percent teach in other religious 
schbbls -f and 23 percent teach in non sectarian schools . About three 
but bf fbur are female, and most are white. Nearly one in three has 
either a master's degree or Ph.D. The mean base salary of private 
schbbl teachers is $14,400; those in private secondary schools 
receive the highest ( $17, 100 ) i, whereas private elementary school 
teachers receive the lowest ( $12 , 900 ). The appendices contain the 
survey methodology and the schbbl and teacher questionnaires. 
(CJH) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Data coUected from a sample of private elementary and secondary schools and the 
teachers in those schools reveal the diversity of the educational environment in private education 
in the United States. Private schools and teachers were surveyed in the spring of 1986 in the 
latest oj a series of studies of elemenrary and secondary education sponsored by the Center for 
Education Statistics in the Department of EJucation, The study Was conducted by Westat. tnc. 

Approximately 80 percent of private schools have a religious drientation, and nearly 
half of these are Catholic schools. Catholic schools enroll 60 percent of all private school 
students, While schools with religious orientations other than Catholic enroll 26 percent. Only 
about 1 in 7 students enrolled in private schools are in nonsectarian schools. 

The organization of private schools encompasses the range of elernentary and 
secondary levels. About 60 percent of the schools are elementary, 10 percent are secondary, and 
19 percent are combined, i.e.. they serve pupils at both elementary and secondary levels. The 
remaining 11 percent of the schools are organized for special purposes, prirnarily as special 
education and alternative schools. 

The characteristics of private schools vary substantially by their religious orientation 
and type. The following table contains just a few important summary statistics exhibiting this 
variability. Many other statistics, such as data on staffing and the availability of certain pupil 
programs and services are presented in the full report. In the report, statistics are frequently 
displayed not only by the religious orientation and type of the schools, but also by school size, 
tuition rate, and number of years the school has been in operation. 

Private schools tend to be smaller than public schools, but there is wide variation in 
mean size. For example. Catholic schools have a mean enrollment of 363, while nonsectarian 
schools average 174 students and other religious schools average 142. Secondary schools are 
twice as large, on average, as elementary and combined schools, while other specialized schools 
are the smallest. 
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the mean pupil to teacher ratio in private schools is 17 pupils for each full-time 
equivalent teacher, Nonsectdrian schools have the smallest pupil to teacher ratio (10), while 
Catholic schools have the Ihrgest (21): 

Almost ail private schools charge tuition (94 percent), and the median tuition for all 
schools is SIJOO, Median tuitions range from $800 for Catholic schools to $2,900 for 
nonsectarian schools. 

Perhaps the most significant findings of the survey come from the responses of the 
sampled teachers, in fact, this is the first comprehensive study of private school teachers in 
many years. The char act eristics and responses of the teachers are reiated to those af their 
schools, thereby adding even more insight to the analysis. 

Some summary statistics on private school teachers are shown in the following tables. 
Of the estimated 404,000 teachers in private schools, 46 percent teach in Catholic schools, 32 
percent teach in other religious schools, and 23 percent teach in nonsectarian schools. About 3 out 
of ^very 4 are female, and most (92 percent) are white. Nearly 1 in 3 has either a Master's 
degree or a Ph,D, In secondary schools, the number of teachers with an advanced degree 
increases to 51 percent: 

The mean base salary of private school teachers is $14,400. By religious orientation, 
mean base salaries range from $13,600 for teachers in other religious schools and $13,900 for 
Catholic school teachers to $16,506 for teachers in nonsectarian schools: Teachers in private 
secondary schools receive the highest mean base salary ($17,100), while private elementary school 
teachers receive the lowest ($12,900). 

Other Interesting characteristics concerning private school teachers are described in 
this report. These include statistics on how teachers spend their time on school-related activities, 
the average size of their classes, how much homework they assigned, how their training relates to 
the courses they teach, their ranking of educational goals for their pupils, and their attitudes to a 
variety of items related to education. 
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StBDary statistics of private ichooli and private school taachers: United States, 1985-86 



School /teacher item 



School level Ktatiivlcs 
Nunber of schools. . ............ 

ExtroIIoene (in thousands)......, 

Mean enrollaent per school...... 

Kean pupil to teacher ratio. . . . . 

Median tuition. ................. 



Taacher livel statistics 
Niaber of teachers (in thousands). 
Perceit f Male. ................... 

Percent white. . 

Percent with adt^nced degrees. .... 

Mean base salary.................. 

Mean percent of tine spent on 
clasirbdn teaching.. 



■ Total 




Orientation 




1 
1 

1 

1 


Type/ level 




Catholic 


1 Other ' 
1 religiotss « 


Non- 
sectarian 


El€«entary 


_ 

Secondary 


! Combined 


! Other 


















25,666 


9^966 


10,800 


4,900 


15,300 


2,400 


4,900 


.1 

2,900 


5,982 


3,599 


1^526 


858 


3,343 


1,318 


1,047* 


274 


234 


363 


142 


174 


218 




2ll 


94 


17 


21 


IS 


10 


20 


17 


13 


9 


1,100 


800 


1,200 


2,900 


900 


1,600 


1,300 


1,900 


404 


185 


127 


92 


190 


83 


96 


35 


76 


80 


72 


74 


90 


Si 


70 


75 


92 


93 


92 


90 


91 


95 


93 


91 


31 


30 


28 


36 


20 


51 


34 


31 


14,400 


13,900 


13,600 


16,500 


12,900 


17,100 


14,900 


14,900 


52 


S3 


52 


49 


57 


41 


50 


53 



NOIE.-Data are based on vei^ted survey data wlOwu^^juitaiht for usuaed growth since 1983-84. See tables 1 and 2 for 
estiaates which ixwlude assumed growth and more precise estimates of enroltmeht. Included are data for the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. Details may hot sidd to totals because of rounding. 
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INTRODUetldN 



Education has long held a high priority in the United States. Because in a 
democracy all power is ultirnately considered to reside in the people, education has been 
promoted as part of the means of helping people to stay informed arid exercise that power in a 
responsible manner. Educatidri is also cbrrimorily seen as the solution to a variety of problems: 
to the race Tor technological superiority following ''Sputnik", to the decliriirig competitiveness of 
American business in intefnatidrial riiarkets, and to changes in the moral standards of our 
country. One indication of the high importance given to education is the establishment of a 
public school system and the decision that eleriieritary and secondary education should be both 
free and, starting in Massachusetts in 1852, compulsory. 

In the midst of these vast public education resources, however, a sigriificarit 
proportion of our population has chosen another dptidri--that of private schools. Though 
parents are already paying taxes to support public schools and though most private schddls 
charge tuition, private schools have come to fdfni drie-foUrth of the Nation's elementary and 
secondary schddls, arid td enroll bhe-eighth of the nation's elementary and secondary studerits. 
It is a sign of the great importance that individual parerits give td education that many parents 
would choose td accept the extra effort and expense of private schools. 

Essentially, private schools may be viewed as increasing the number of options for 
parerits who feel their children have special needs. For sdriie, the desire is for a moral or 
religious context td educatidri- for others, a challenging academic environment; for others, the 
desire td control the social and cultural environment of their childreri; and for still others, the 
desire for special programs for handicapped students, treating behavioral problems, or offering 
special types of education (such as a non-traditional curriculum). Private schools thus show an 
incredible diversity of educational techniques and school characteristics as they organize to meet 
these special needs. 
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Some indications of the diversity of private schools are shbwii in the estirtiates from 
a nationally representative sample of private schools: 



■ The earliest i^rivate schools were created prior to 1700 and 2.5 percent of the 
schools were in existence by 1860, but 25 percent were created in the last 10 
years; 

i Enrollment sizes varied tremendously, with 2 percent having enrotiments 
greater than 1,000 and another 2 percent having enrollments less than or 
equal to 12; 



■ While 6 percent of the schools charged a tuition of $4,500 or more, 6 percent 
charged ho tuition at all; and 

i Religious represehtatibh ranged frbrh Gathblic schools fbrrnihg 39 percent of 
the schbbls and Baptist schools fbrming 7 percent, to small numbers of such 
religions as Islamic, Calvinist, Friends, and Amish schools, and 19 percent 
having ho religibus briehtatibn. 



The impbrtahce and diversity bf private schbols has lead the Genter for Education 
Statistics (GES) to sponsor a recurring national survey. Data in this report are from the most 
recent of these surveys: the 1985-86 Private Schbbl Study. Schbbls included in the study had to 
meet the following criteria: be privately administered, offer instruction at first grade level or 
above, require attendance at least four hdUrs per day arid at least 160 days per year, and nbt be 
located in a private home used as a residence. Gonsequently, schools providing only 
kindergarten and pre-kindergarten instruction were not inciuded in this study. 

The 1985-86 Private School Study had two major goals: to update information on 
private schools arid to bbtairi riatibrially representative data bh private schbbl teachers. Two 
separate questionnaires were administered, one collecting information on school characteristics 
from school administratofs in a natidriaiiy represeritative sariiple bf private schbbls, and the 
second cbllecting information from a representative sample of teachers among the sampled 
schools. Since teachers were linked with schools, teacher data could be arialyzisd by schbbl 
characteristics as well as teacher characteristics, thus increasing the utility of the information 
collected. 
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The estimates iii this report are based oh sample data that have been weighted to 
produce national estimates. Because these estimates are subject to sampling variability, numbers 
have been rounded. Percehts and rheahs have been calculated based on the actual estimates 
rather than the rounded values. 

Schdbl-based data are presented for all private schools and by the following school 
characteristics: religious orientation (Catholic^ other religious, hbhsectariah); type/level (regular 
elementary, secondary, combined, and other specialized); sire; and years of operation (IC years 
or less, 11-24 years, 25 or more years). Teacher-based data are presented for all private school 
teachers and by the follbwihg school and teacher characteristics: religious orientation of the 
school; type/level of the school; sex of teacher; and years of experience (less than 5 years, 5-9 
years, 10 or rhbre years). 

The pattern of responses by school characteristics are often similar because school 
characteristics are interrelated. For example, religious orientation and type/level are correlated: 
between 85 arid 89 percerit of regular elementary, secondary, and combined schoois are 
religiously oriented (eathoHc or other religious), whereas 74 i;;5rcent of other specialized schools 
are nonsectarian. 

Orientation and type/level are related both to size and years of operation. Catholic 
schools (rrieari erirdllrrierit of 363) tend to be larger than other religious and nonsectarian schools 
(mean enrollments of 142 and 174, respectively). Secondary schools (mean enrollmerit of 541) 
are larger thari elerileritary (218) or combined schools (211), which are larger than other 
specialized schools (94). Gatholic schools tend to be older than other religious and nonsectarian 
schools: 84 percent of Catholic schools have beeri dperatirig for 25 years or rhbrCi while about 
70 percent of other religious and nonsectarian schools have been in operation less than 25 years. 
Similarly, 63 percent of elementary and secondary schools are 25 years old or riidre^ while about 
80 percent of combined and other specialized schools are less than 25 years old. 

While it would be inforrhative to exarhine statistics tabulated by more than one 
classification variable at a time (such as both religious orienmtion and school size), the sample 
sizes in riiariy of the cells of such tables would be too small. Because of this restriction, the 
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tables in this report typically present statistics broken down by oiie ciassificatibn variable at a 
time. The reader should be aware that relationships between the classification variables (as 
described above) could help explain some of the study results as presented in this report. 

Study results are presented in this report in three sections. In the first section. 
Comparisons of School Findings, data from this study are cdrnpared to 1983-84 private school 
data, arid public school data. In the second section. School Findings, private school data 
obtained from administrators are presented. In the third sectidri. Teacher Firidirigs, data 
dbtairied frorii private school teachers are presented. The methodology and sampling are 
discussed in appendix i. The school and teacher questionnaires are presented iri appendix II. 
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COMPARISONS OF SCHOOL FINDINGS 



Until 1983-84, surveys of private schools resulted in undercdunts of their numbers 
because aii national lists of private schools were incomplete; many small, independent private 
schools did hot appear on any list. One of the goals of the 1983-84 National Survey of Private 
Schools was to include schools that did not appear on the CES list of private schools. This was 
accomplished by intensively searching and constructing a much more complete list of private 
schools for a sarnple of areas. The 1983-84 survey discovered that approximately 6,000 private 
schools nationwide had not been included on the CES list. 



The sample for the 1985-86 survey was selected from the list constructed in the 
sartiple areas in 1983-84. The lists for these areas were not updated before the 3 985-86 sample 
was drawn; therefore, the 1985-86 survey did not include private schools that came into 
existence after 1983-84. 

Estimates of the change in the number of private schools and their enrollment 
between 1983-84 and 1985-86 were computed based upon the assumption that the changes were 
similar to those experienced between 1980-81 and 1983-84. The estimates in tables 1 and 2 
have been adjusted for these assumed changes. All of th^ other tables contain national estimates 
that have not been adjusted for tile schools that came into existence after 1983-84. 

Tables 1 and 2 also differ trdm all the other tables in this report in the mtethod 
used to estimate the number of pupils in private schools. A ratio estimation procedure was used 
to produce all the national estimates. This method produces more precise estimates than would 
otherwise be available. The ratio used was based upon the number of private schools. In tables 
1 and 2 only, a different ratio (one based on ehrdllmeht) was used to estimate the number of 
private school pupils in 1985-86. Both estimates of enrollment are subject to sampling 
variability, but the emollment-based ratio is expected to be more precise for enrollment 
statistics. The school and enrollment ratios operate differently because the sample of areas 
chosen happened, by chance, to have fewer schools; but larger enrollments than the national 
averages. 



Since there are two different adjustments in tables 1 and 2^ it iriay help to 
understand the Magnitude of each adjustment separately. This can be illustrated by examining 
the differences between tables 1 and 3 (table 3 appears in the School Findings sectiohj. First of 
all, the differences in the number of schools between table 1 (28,000) and table 3 (25,600) are 
entirely due to the estimated number of new schools, because both estimates used the same ratio 
estimator. On the other hand, the differences in eiirdllmeht statistics in these tables (5.6 million 
and 6.0 million) are largely due to the different estimators. The enrollment ratio estimator 
yields statistics about 10 percent below the school ratio estimator for enrollment statistics. The 
enrollment in new schools is about 3 percent of the total. Together these adjustments produce 
the difference of about 7 percent between tables 1 and 3. 

The estimates in tables 1 and 2 differ from all the other tables for these two 
reasons. The estimates in the other tables were not subjected to the same adjustments in Order 
to reduce the confusion in estimation Methods for users of the data file. It should be noted that 
both methods result in nearly identical estimates of percents and means, which are the major 
focus of this report and the other analyses from the 1985-86 Private School Study. 



Private Schools in 1985-86 Compared with 1983-84 

Overall, the number of private schools and enrollment in private schools has 
remained fairly stable since 1983-84: 

■ 28,000 schools in 1985-86 compared with 27,700 in 1983-84 and 

■ 5,6 million students in 1985-86 compared with 5.7 million in 1983-84 (table 

Table 1 also presents data Oh schools and enrollments for the 2 years, by religious 
orientation and instructional level of the schools. Although it may seem that differences 
occurred, hone of the differences are statistically significant. 




Table 1. — Number of private schools, enrollment in private schools, and percent charge since 1983-84^ 
by school characteristics: United States, 1985*86 



School 
char acterxs tic 




Number of schools 


i 
1 

r 




Enrol Imeht 
(in thousands) 




1983-84 


i i 
1 1 

1 1985-86^ j 

1 i 


Percent ' 


1983-84 


i 1985-86^ 1 


Percent 


change ' 


change 




1 II 1 1 


Total 


27,700 


28,000 


1 


5,715 


5,557 


-3 


Orientation^ 
















9^800 


ib,2bo 


4 


3,209 


3,076 


-4 




12,900 


12,700 


-1 


1,694 


1,595 


-6 




5,000 


5,000 


0 


812 


886 


9 


Type/ level ^ 
















15,600 


16,400 


5 


3,240 


3,227 


6 




2. ,600 


2,600 


-i 


1,047 


1,014 


-3 




5,200 


5,600 


7 


1,130 


1,035 


-8 






3,300 


-21 


297 


280 


-6 



Data for 1985-86 are based on weighted survey data with an adjustment for assumed growth. Since the 1985-86 
sample was drawn from the 1983-84 frame > it did hot include any private schools that came into existence after 
1983-84. Adjustments were made based oh the annualized rate of growth of private schools between 1980-81 and 
1983-84 (obtained in the 1983-84 sixrvey of private schools). 



Orientation data for 1983-84 have been adjusted to conform to a definitional chaise in "religious orientation'* 
in the 1985*86 survey. 

^Elementary, secohdary^ and combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily special education 
and alternative schools. 



NOTE. — Number of schools have been rounded to hundreds, and enrol Im^t has been rounded to thousands. Percent 
change was computed from unrounded data and then rounded to the nearest Whole percent. Details may net 
add to totals because of rounding. 
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Comparison of Pabllc and Private Schools 

Private i5h66ls represent a small but sijshificant segment of the American 
educational system. In 1985-86, private schools constituted 25 percent of ail elementary and 
secondary schools, and enrollment in private schools represented 12 percent of total elementary 
and secondary school enrollment (figure 1). An estimated 5.6 million students attended the 
Nation's 28,000 private elementary and secondary schools (table 2). 

The pattern of organization in private education differs considerably from that of 
public schools. While a majority of both public and private schools were elementary (69 percent 
and 59 percent, respectively), 26 percent of public schools were secondary compared with only 
9 percent of private schools. A larger proportion of private schools, however, combined 
elementary and secondary grades (20 percent), or were other specialized schools (12 percent); in 
contrast, only 2 percent of public schools had combined elementary and secondary grades, and 3 
percent were specialized.^ 



U;S. Department of Education, Cente? fo? Education Ststistici, Elementary and Secondary General Information Survey 
Common Core of Data, 19iB6-86. ' 
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Figure 1. --Percent of schools and enrollment, by control: 
United States, 1985-86 
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Table 2.— Number of public and private schools and their enrollment, by instructional type/ level: 
United States, 1985-86 



Type/ level ^ 






Total 


! Public^ 


Private 


3 


1 Number 


' 

! Percent 

' 


1 fhimber 


1 
1 

! Percent 

1 


1 

NiaSber | 


_ 

Percent 










Schools 


1 — 








,300 


100 


82,400 


100 


28,000 


ibd 






,900 


66 


56,500 


69 


16,400 


59 






,200 


22 


21,600 


26 


2,600 


9 






,400 


7 


1,800 


2 


5,600 


20 






,800 


5 


2,500 


3 


3,300 


12 










Enrollment (in 


thousands ) 








45 


,072 


100 


39,515 


100 


5,557 


100 




25 


,966 


58 


22,739 


58 


3,227 


58 




16, 




37 


15,591 


39 


1,014 


18 






852 






2 


1,035 


19 






648 


i 


368 


1 


280 


5 



Elementary > secor.dary, and combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily special education and 
alternative schools. 

-U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Elemoitary and Secondary General Information 
Survey, Ccranbn Core of Data, 1985-86. 

^Data are based on weighted survey data with an adjustment for asstmed growth. Since the 1985-86 sample was drawn 

1^^^"^ frame, it did hot include any private schools thti. came into existence after 1983-84. Adjustments 
were made based on the annualized rate of growth of private schools between 1980-81 and 1983-84 (obtained in the 
1983-84 survey of private schools). 



NOTE. — Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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SCHOOL FINDINGS 



As discussed in the previous section, all estimates presented throughout the rest of 
this report were produced using the ratio estimator based on number of schools and have not 
been adjusted for assumed new schools. 

Status of Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 

The vast majority (81 percent) of private schools were affiliated with an organized 
religious group or reported a religious orieritatibri in operation and curriculum. Eighty-six 
percent of all private school students attended schools with a religious orientation, while 14 
percent were enrolled in nonsectarian private schools (table 3). 

Overall, 39 percent of all private schools were Catholic, 42 percent had a religious 

, - - _ ~ ~ ~~ o ~ "__ 

drientatidh other than Catholic,'^ and 19 percent were nonsectarian (no religious orientation). 

Ehroliment was concentrated in Catholic schools, which accounted for 60 percent of total 

private school enrdllmerit. Twenty-six percent of private school students were found in other 

religious schools and 14 percent in nonsectarian private schools. 

Data collected on the organizational patterns of private schools, their program type 
and instructional level, ^ revealed the follbwihg: 

■ 60 percent were regular elernehtary schools; 



'SchoolB with a religiooB orientation other than Catholic repreaent many different dehbmiiiatibhs. However . the sample sise 
for this study waa too snxali to prodacfi i-eliable separate esttixiates for these dehdtxiihatibns. 

inBtructional level was defined as followi: "elementwy" was a school that had hb grade higher than the 8th; "secondary" 
was a school that had no grade lower than the 7th; "combined" element ary/secbndary was a school that had grades higher 
than the 8th and lower than the 7th; and "other" schools were thbise that provided brily alternative (hbn- traditional) 
instruction, special education, or vocationai/technic&i catricala. 
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riSble 3.--NumB«r of private ■chcbli, iiuroii^ mm enrolliDent p«r ichool, by ichdol 

characteristic!: Uni«;ed States > 1985-86 





School 
cnaracber IS t ic 


! Number of schools^ 


Enrollsient^ 
(in UKnuahds) 


Mean enrol Ineht 
per school 


I Nunber 


1 Pezcent 


Nvaber 


1 

1 _ 

1 Percent 




25,600 


100 


5,982 


100 


234 


Orientation 














9,900 


39 


3,599 


60 


363 




10,800 


^^2 


1»526 


26 


142 


Nonsectarian. ■■■■■■■ 


4,900 


19 


858 


14 


174 


Type/level^ 














15,300 


60 


3,343 


56 


218 




2,400 


19 


1>318 


22 


541 




4,900 


19 


1,047 


17 


211 




2,900 


11 


274 


5 


94 


Size 














4,200 


16 


118 


2 


28 


5b - 149 


8>6qo 


34 


886 


15 


103 




6,400 


25 


1,410 


24 


222 


300 - 599 




19 


1,957 


33 


409 




1 700 


7 


1>611 


27 


936 



Tuition- 





4,700 


18 


1,005 


17 


213 




6,70b 


26 


1,363 


23 


203 




6y300 


25 


1,613 


27 


255 




3, sob 


14 


1>P13 


17 


289 




4,400 


17 


989 


17 


227 


Bars of operation 














6,500 


25 


688 


11 


105 




6,200 


24 


1,560 




251 




12,900 


50 


3,734 


: 62 


290 



Minority enrol Iment 



Less than 5 percent. . . . 


10,666 


3? 


2,330 


39 


234 




5,700 


22 


1,554 


26 


271 




2>766 


11 


603 


10 


221 




2,600 


10 


544 


9 


212 




4,600 


18 


951 


16 


206 



Data are based on weighted survey data without adjustsent for assimaa growth since 1913-84. 

■Elementary, secondary, and combined are regular schooli, while othSr laiooli are priaarily 
special education and alternative schools. 



Tuition data represent: the highest scheduled or published tuition charged for a fuii-tiae 
student, based on the rate charged the first child in the family. Nine out of 10 private 
schools discoimt these tuition rates for various naibha. 

NOTE. "Details may not add to totals because of touaoding^ 
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■ 10 percent were regular secondary schools; 

■ 19 percent were regular schools combining elementary and secondary grades- 
and * 

■ 1 1 percent provided alternative or special education programs. 

Some Characteristics of Private Schools 

Among the data collected from schools in the 1985-86 survey were enrollment size, 
number of teachers, years of operation, percent of minority enrollment, and tuition. 



Size 



Private schools tended to be small, with a rriean enrollment of 234 (table 3): 16 
percent enrolled fewer than 50 students. 34 percent enrolled between 50 and 149 students, 
25 percent served between 150 and 299, 19 percent served between 300 and 599 students, and 
only 7 percent served 600 or more students. 

M6an enrollments for different types of private schools ranged from 94 to 541. 
Private secondary schools were more than twice the size of elementary schools and combined 
elementary and secondary schools. The mean secondary school enrollment Was 541, compared 
with 218 in elementary schools and 211 in combined schools. The mean enrollment in other 
specialized schools was 94. 

Schools that had been in operation 10 years or less reported a mean enrollment 
(165), less than half that of schools operating 11 to 24 years (251) and of those established 25 or 
more years ago (290). 
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Catholic schddis, which tended to be bldei-^ were significantly larger than other 
private schools. The mean enrollment in Catholic schools was 363, compared with 142 in 
schools with religious orientations other than Catholic and 174 in nbnsectarian private schools. 

Correspondingly, Catholic schools accounted for the majority of enrollment at each 
grade level in grades 1 through grade 12 (table 4). However, only 14 percent of all 
prekindergarten students attended Catholic schools, while 47 percent were enrolled in other 
religious schools, and 39 percent attended nonsectarian schools. Of the kindergarten students, 
46 percent attended Catholic schools, 37 percent attended other religious schools^ and 17 percent 
attended nbnsectarian schools. It shbuld be remembered that the kindergarten and preschool 
enrollments are not complete estimates, since many private schools that have these grades do not 
have a first grade or higher. Schools with only preschool and/or kindergarten were excluded 
from this survey. 

Preschool enrollment accounted for a significant proportion of enrollment in 
nonsectarian schools (table S). About one-ifourth of all students in nbnsectarian schbbls were 
enrblled in prekindergarten and kindergarten programs (15 percent in prekindergarten and 
9 percent in kindergarten). Although 21 percent of the enrollment in other religious schools 
was in prekindergarten and kindergarten^ prekindergarten enrollment accounted for only 1 
percent of all Catholic school enrollment, and kindergarten enrollment accounted for only 
6 percent. 



Years of Operation 

Schools were classified into three groups according to the number of years in which 
they had been in operation: those in operation for 10 years or less; those in operation 11-24 
years; and those in operation 25 years or more. 



Abbut half bf all private schools had existed for 25 years or more in 1985-86 (table 
3). The remaining half were about evenly divided between those in existence 10 years or less 
and thbse operating 1 1 tb 24 years. 
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Table 4.— Private school ehrbllment, by grade and religious orientation: 
tJnited States; 1985-86. 



Grade 



Enrollment 
(in thousands) 



Total 
humber 



Orientation 



Catholic 



Number | Percent 



Other religious 



Number 



Percent 



Nonsectarian 



Number 



Percent 



Total......... 5,982 3,599 100 1,526 100 

Prekindergarten. . . . . 323 47 14 151 u 

Kindergarten........ 539 201 46 164 37 

1st grade........... 5O2 302 60 I4i 28 

2nd grade........... 563 285 62 128 28 

3rd grade........... 448 281 63 119 27 

4th grade........... 432 275 64 109 25 

5th grade........... 430 275 64 109 25 

6th grade. .......... 417 268 64 103 25 

7th grade. .......... 410 264 64 94 23 

8th grade. ....... ... 418 262 63 98 23 

9th grade........... 457 300 66 91 20 

10th grade.... 436 292 67 78 18 

11th grade.......... 412 278 67 73 18 

12th grade.......... 392 269 69 65 17 



858 

125 
74 
59 
50 
48 

47 

46 

46 

52 

57 

66 

65 

61 

57 



100 
39 
17 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
14 
14 
. 15 
15 
15 



Data in this and subsequent tables are based on weighted survey data without adjustment 
for assumed growth since 1983-84. 



NOTE. --Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 5. --Percent distribution of private school enrdlliaent, by 

by grade and religious orientation: United States,^ 1985-86 



Grade 



Catholic 



Orientation 



Other religious 



Nonsectarlan 



Prekindergarten • 
Kindergarten. • • • 

1st grade 

2nd grade 

3rd grade 

4th grade 

5th grade. 

6th grade 

7th grade. ...... 

8th grade. 

9th grade 

10th grade. . . . . . 

11th grade. • . . . . 

12th grade. ..... 

13th grade. • • • • • 

14th grade. • • • • • 



599»000 


1*526,000 


858, ( 




(Percent) 




1 


16 


15 


6 


ii 


9 


8 


9 


7 


8 


8 


6 


8 


8 


6 


8 


7 


5 


8 


7 


5 


7 


7 


5 


7 


6 


6 


7 


6 


7 


8 


6 


8 


8 


5 


8 


8 


5 


7 


7 


4 


7 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


b 


(*) 



*Less than 1 percent. 

NOTE. — Percents may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



Sixty-two percent of all private school students attended schools that had been 
operating for 25 years or more. Twenty-six percent attended schools in operation between 11 
and 24 years, while schools operating 10 years or less served only 11 percent of the private 
elementary and secondary school population. 

Catholic schools tended to be the oldest private schools: 87 percent of Catholic 
schools were established 25 or more years ago, compared with 31 percent of other religious 
schools and 29 percent of nonsectarian schools (not shown in tables). 

Elementary and secondary schools differed from combined schools in years of 
operation. Well over half of all private elementary and secondary schools have been in 
operation for 25 or more years (63 percent for each), compared with 22 percent of schools 
combining both elementary and secondary grades (not shown in tables). 

Percent Minority Enroiiment 

Of all private schools, 39 percent reported minority enrollments of less than 5 
percent; 22 percent reported that between 5 and 14 percent of their enrbllmeht was minority; 11 
percent reported 15-24 percent minority enrollment; 10 percent reported 25-49 percent minority 
enrollment; and 18 percent reported that 50 percent or more of their students were members of 
a minority group (table 3). 

Generally, enrollment in these categories was distributed in the same proportions as 
the number of schools. For example, the schools that reported less than 5 percent minority 
enrollment constituted 39 percent of private schools; they also enrolled 39 percent of private 
school students (figure 2). 
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Pupil to Teacher Ratio 



A total of 464,600 (full- and part-time) teachers were empibyed by private schools 
in 1985-86; there were 355,000 full-time equivalent teachers. The mean pupil to teacher ratio 
in private school was 17 pupils (table 6). The pupil to teacher ratio is the number of pupils 
enrolled at the school divided by the number of full-time equivalent teachers employed at that 
school. 

Differences in the pui?il to teacher ratio were found among . >hools with different 
religious orientations. Catholic schools reported a mean pupil to teacher ratio two times that of 
nonsectariari schools. Catholic schools had a mean pupil to teacher ratio of 21, compared with 
10 in nohsectarian schools and 11 in other religious schools. 

Differences were also found at various instructional levels. Elementary schools 
reported a rrieah puj>il to teacher ratio of 20, while secondary schools averaged 17 pupils per 
teacher and combined schools averaged 12 pupils per teacher. 

llae mean pupil to teacher ratio in private schools was related to size, with smaller 
schools reporting lower ratios than their larger counterparts. The mean ratio varied from 10 in 
schools with fewer than 50 students to 20 in schools with 600 or more students. In general, 
schools with higher tuitions reported lower pupil to teacher ratios. 

Tuition 

Most private schools charged tuition, although 6 percent had no tuition fees (not 
shown in tables): Schools were asked to report to the highest scheduled or published annual 
tuition charged for a full-time student, not including boarding fees, based upon the rate 
charged the first child in a family. These tuition rates were discounted by 9 out of 10 
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Table 6.— NuDber of teachers jji private ichbbis^ iDean jmpii/teacher ratio » and 
ioedian tuition, by ichool characterHtlcs: United States , 1985-86 



School 
characteristic 


' Full-and part-tise 
* teachers^ 

» Fhoaber _ ' 
|(ln thousands)! 


Mean 

Piq>il/ 

teacher 

ratio^ 


Median 

tuition^ 






inn 

Xvv 


17 


1,100 


Orientation 










Catholic .... 


185 


46 


21 


800 


OtJiiii" paI iff iotus ........ 






15 


1,200 


Nonsectsri£na ■■■■■■■■■■ 






10 


2,900 


Type/ level'* 












190 


47 


20 


900 


SiM^oiiiiAPV. ............ 


83 


20 


17 


1,600 


fV>m^4 nttA ............... 


96 


24 


13 


1-300 


O^er 


35 


9 


9 


1,900 


Size 












i? 


4 


id 


900 


50 - 149 


9i 




12 


1,300 


150 * 299.............. 


95 


24 


17 


1,000 


300 - 599 


118 


29 


18 


i»ioo 




83 


20 


20 


1,400* 


Tuition^ 












55 


i4 


is 


200 


$500 - 1000 


75 


18 


21 


800 


$1001 - 1500........... 


96 


24 


19 


1,300 




6? 


17 


if 


1^900 




110 


27 


11 


3,600 



'Principals* reports of the nuaber of teachers on or about October 1^ 1985. 



'Based on ntaiber of students divided by niBBber of full -tine equivalent (F.T.E. ) 
teachers. 



^Tuition data represent the hig^iest scheduled or published tuition charged for a 
full-tine student, based on the rate charged the first child in the family* Nine 
oiit of 10 private schools dlscoimt these ^Itloh rates for Various reasons. 

Elementary, secondary, and combihed are r^^lar schools, %rtiile otiier schools 
are primarily special education and slternacive schools. 

NOTE. —Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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private schdols for such reasons as the enroilment of additional students froS the same famiiy. 
finahdal need, or church membership. Further, many schools have different tuition rates for 
different grade levels. However, only dati for the highest rates are presented in this report. 
The following tuition rates were reported by private schdols (table 3): 

18 percent charged less than $500 (including those that charged no tuition); 
26 percent charged $500 to $1,000; 
25 percent charged $1,001 to $1,500; 
14 percent charged $1,501 to $2,500; and 
17 piercent charged more than $2,500. 

tuition for 1985-86 (including schools that charged no tuition) was 
$1,100 (table 6). Nonsectarian schools had the highest median tuition-$2,900, compared with 
$800 in Catholic schools and $1,200 in other religious schools. Secondary and combined schools 
Charged higher tuitions than elementary schools. The median tuition in secondary schools was 
$1,600, while the median tuition was $1,300 in combined schools and $900 in elementary 
schools. 



Some Characteristics of Private Schools With Grades 10, 11, or 12 

Private schools with grades 10, 11, or 12 constituted 30 percent of all private 
schools, and enrolled 39 percent of all private school students. In 1985-86, there were an 
estimated 7,800 private schools offering instruction in grades 10, 11, or 12, excluding special 
education schools. The total enrollment in these schools was 2,351,000 and the enrollment in 
grades 10, 11, and 12 was 1,201,000. Of these schools, 1,800 had a Catholic orientation, 4,800 
had religious orientations other than Catholic, and 1,200 were nonsectarian. Data Oh enrollment, 
entrance examinations, advanced placement programs, expulsions, and students barred from re- 
ehrblling were obtained from schools that had grades 10, 11, or 12 and were not special 
education schools. Schools with grade 12 also provided information on graduation requirements, 
number of graduates; and college applications. 
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General Characteristics 



Total enrpllment in schools with grades 10, 11, or 12 was concentrated amoig a 
relatively small number of schools. About 1,200 schools had ehrdliments of 600 students or 
more; these constituted only 15 percent of the total number of schools but contained 50 percent 
of the students (table 7). In comparison, 1,700 schools had enrollments less than 50; these 
constituted 22 percent of the schools and contained 2 percent of the enrollment. 

Of the schools bfrerihg instruction in grades 10, 11, or 12, 57 percent were regular 
combined schools, 31 percent were secondary schools, and 12 percent were other specialized 
schools (primarily alternative 5chooi7). The secondary schools tended to be larger, with a mean 
enrollment of 541, while the combined and other schools tended to be smaller, with mean 
enrollments of 207 and 117, respectively. 

Schools varied greatly according to their number of years of operation. Overall, 
32 percent had operated for 25 years or more, 33 percent had operated between 11 and 24 
years^ and 35 percent had operated for 10 years or less. (As noted earlier, no effort was made 
in this survey to identify schools created since 1983. Thus, these numbers slightly 
underestimate the percentage of new schools.) Older schools (25 years or more) tended to be 
relatively large, with a mean enrollment of 471, while newer schools (10 years or less) tended to 
be relatively small, with a mean enrollment of 103. 

Entrance Examination Requirements 

About half (53 percent) of all jpirivate schools with grades 10, 11* or 12 required 
applicants to take an entrance examination before being accepted for admission (table 8). In 
terrns of the number of students affected, 63 percent of the students in private schools with 
grades 10, 11, or 12 were required to take an entrance examination. 

Seventy-one percent of the Catholic schools, 66 percent of the nbhsectarian private 
schools, and 43 percent of other religious schools required entrance examinations. By size. 
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Table 7. -Number and enrollment of private schools with grades 10, 11, or 12, by school characteristics: 
United States, 1985-86 



School 
characteristic 



Schools^ 



Number | Percent 



Total 7,800 

Orientation 

Catholic. ................... 1,800 

Other religious 4,800 

Nbnsectarian 1,200 

Type/level^ 

Secondary. ............... 

Combined 

Other 

Size 

Less than 50 , 

50 - 149 

150 - 299 

300 - 599 

600 or more 

Years of operation 



100 



23 
62 
16 



Enrollment 



Number (in ' _ 

tliousands) ' Percent 



Mean 
enrollment 
per school 



2,351 



1^176 
821 

353 



100 



50 
35 
15 



30b 



666 
\170 
286 



Total enrdllment in 
grades 10, 11, and 12 



Number (in 
thousands) 



1,201 



216 
146 



^Includes all schools with 10th, 11th, or 12th grades that are not special education schools. 
^Secondary and combined a^e regular schools, while other schools are primarily alternative schools. 
NOTE,— Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Percent 



100 



70 
12 



2,400 


31 


1,318 


56 


541 


960 


8b 


4,500 


57 


926 


39 


207 


202 


17 


900 


12 


106 


5 


117 


38 


3 


1,700 


22 


55 


2 


32 


15 


i 


2,2o J 


28 


2^0 


lb 


108 


64 


5 


1,300 


17 


300 


13 


224 


110 


9 


1,400 


18 


575 


24 


415 


283 


24 


1^200 


15 


1,181 


50 


995 


730 


61 


2,700 


35 


2iB0 


12 


103 


61 


5 


2,600 


33 


896 


38 


343 


440 


37 


2,500 


32 


1,175 


50 


471 


699 


58 
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Table 8; — Entrmice exaininatibn requirements at private schools with grades 10, 11, or 12, 
by school characteristics: United States, 1985-86 



School 
characteristic 






Schools^ requiring entrance examinations 


Number 
• ? 
1 cf schools^ 


1 1 

1 1 

' Percent ' 
' of schools 


Number of 
students 9 
' (in thousands) 


i 
1 

' Percent 
' of students 


Total .............. 


4 




,200 


53 


1,481 


63 


Orientation 












Cathblic............... 


1 


,300 


71 




719 


61 




2 


,100 


43 


441 


54 






800 


66 


321 


91 


... 

Type/level^ 














1 


>500 


63 


805 


61 


Combined ...•>••>>>>..>• 


2 


,100 


47 


609 


66 


Other.................. 




500 


60 


67 


63 


Size 
















500 


32 


16 


29 


50 - 149.............. 


1 


,000 


44 


9B 


41 


150 - 299............. 




700 


54 


162 


54 


300 - 599............. 


1 


,100 


80 


451 


78 






800 


71 


754 


64 


Years of operation 














li 


400 


53 


163 


58 


11 to 24 


1, 


200 


46 


530 


59 




1, 


500 


61 


788 


67 



Includes all schools, with 10th, 11th, or 12th grades that are not special education schools. 



Details many not add to totals because of rounding. 



Secondary and combined are regular schools, while otiier schools are primarily alternative schools 
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schools with less than 150 students genefally did not require entrance examinations, while a 
large majority of the schools with 300 or more students did require an entrance examination. 

The perspective changes considerably when the focus changes from the number of 
schools to the number of students taking entrance examinations. For example, only 43 percent 
of other religious schools required entrance examinations, but 54 percent of their students 
attended schoofs with entrance requirements. Although Catholic schools were more likely than 
nonsectarian schools to require entrance examinations, nonsectariari schools required 
examinations of a much greater percentage of their students (91 percent compared with 61 
percent). 



Years of Coarsework Required for Graduation 

In 1985-86, mean high school graduation requirements in private schools included: 
4 years of English; 3 years of mathematics and social studies; 2.5 years of physical arid 
biological sciences; arid 1 year of fine arts and foreign languages (table 9). The averages for 
fine arts and foreign languages appear low partly because many schools did not have any 
requirement in those areas. Among schools that did require foreign languages, an average of 2 
years was required, and among schools requiririg firie arts, an average of 1.4 years was required 
as compared with 0.8 years among all schools (not shown in tables). 

Graduation requirements did not vary greatly among different types of schools. In 
fact, for only five sets of comparisons in table 9 are there differences greater than 1/2 year, 
and three of these coftiparisbns concern foreign languages. Nonsectarian schools had a greater 
foreign language requirement (1.9 years) than other religious schools (0.9 years), with Catholic 
schools in between (1.4 years). Also, schools in existence for 25 years or more tended to have 
greater foreigri language requirements than newer schools, arid schools with 150 students or 
more tended to have greater foreign lariguage requirements than sm^ler schools. The only other 
differences in requireriients of 1/2 year or more occurred for social studies and fine arts, but 
the lack of a clear pattern prevents any firm conclusions from being drawn. 
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Xable 9. — Hean years of coursework reqaired for hi^ school gradoation in private 

schools with g- ade 12, by school c^iaracteristics: United States , 1985-86 



School 
characteristic 


1 
i 

i Mathematics 

i 
1 

i j 
• 


Sciences 


1 

4 

i 

i 

1 

1 English 

j 

1 
■ 


Fine 
arts 


1 Foreign 
j languages 


Social 
studies 




2.8 


2.5 


3.9 


0.8 


1.2 


3.1 


Orientation 
















2.6 


2.3 


4.0 


0.8 


1.4 


3.0 




2.8 


2.6 


3.9 


0.7 


0.9 


3.2 




3.0 


2.5 


4.0 


0.9 


1.9 


2.9 


Type /level* 
















2.7 


2.3 


4.0 


0.8 


1.4 


3.0 




2.9 


2.6 


3.9 


0.9 


1.1 


3.1 




2.8 


2.7 


4.0 


0.3 


1.0 


3.4 


Size 
















2.9 


2.6 


3.9 


1.1 


1.0 


3.1 


50 - 1^9 


2.7 


2.6 


3.9 


0.5 


0.8 


3.4 


150 - 299..* 


2.9 


2.5 


4.0 


0.8 


1.4 


3.0 


300 - 599 


2.8 


2.^ 


4.0 


0.9 


1.7 


2.9 




2.6 


2.2 


4.0 


0.7 


1.4 


3.1 


Years of operation 
















3.0 


2.7 


3.9 


0.9 


1.0 


3.4 




2.6 


2.^ 


3.9 


0.6 


1.0 


3.0 




2.7 


2.^ 


4.0 


0.8 


1.6 


2.9 



Secondary arid combined are regular schools , V^ile other schools are primarily alternative 
schools. 

NOTE. — Data arc from ischodls with a 12th grade that are not special education schools. 
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Advanced Placeitient Programs 



Although only 38 percent of private schouls with grades 10, 11, or 12 had aii 
advancea placement (AP) program, 73 percent of the students in grades 10 through 12 attended 
schools with such programs (table 10). Advanced placement programs were defined as: courses 
for which college credit is granted based upon approval by a college or secondary school 
assdciatitin. The schools most likely to have advanced placement programs were Gatholic schools 
(and to a lesser degree nonsectarian schools), large schools, and the oldest schools. Thus 73 
percent of Catholic schools had AP ^prograSs, compared with 42 percent of nonsectarian schooJs 
and 25 percent of other religious schools. By size, more than two-thirds of schools with 300 or 
more students had AP programs, while less than one-third of the schools with 50 to 299 
students and only 8 percent of the schools with less than 50 stud^ents had them; Finally, in 
terms of the years of operation, only schools 25 years or older had a majority (54 percent) with 
AP programs. 



The ordering is similar if students are counted rather than schools. By orientation, 
83 percent of the students attending Catholic schools had access to AP programs at their schools, 
63 percent of students at nonsectarian schools, and 41 percent of those at other religious schools. 
Students at the largest schools had the greatest availability of AP programs with 80 percent of 
the students at schools with 300 or more students having AP available, compared with 2 percent 
at .schools with less than 50 students. 

While 73 percent of 10th- 12th graders attended schools with an AP prograS, not all 
of these students were involved in the programs. The percentage of students taking AP courses 
ranged from less than 1 percent in fine arts to 4 percent in English and social studies. With 
such small numbers of students involved, the variation between different categories of schools 
was also small, and it is difficult to form conclusions from comparisons across categories. 
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Table 10. --Number of private schools with grades 10^ 11^ or 12 offering advanced placexoent programs, and percent of students 
enrolled in various advanced placemeht courses, by school characteristics: United States, 1985-86 





Schools 


^ with 




percent of students in grades 


10, 11, and 


12 




School 


advanced' placement 




taking advanced placement 


courses in 







characteristic 








I - 














Percent of ! 
schools ! 


Percent of 

c t^ff 111 ant* 6 


Math 


! Sciences 

! 


_ _ . . 
English 


Fine ! 
arts 1 


Foreign ! 
languages ! 


Social 
studies 


1 Cooputer 
1 science 




38 


73 


3 




4 


m 


1 


4 




Orientation 






















73 


83 


3 


3 






1 


3 


i 




25 


41 


4 


4i 


1^ 




2 


5 


1 




4Z 


63 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


5 


i 


Type/level^ 






















67 


80 


3 


3 


4 




1 


3 


i 




20 




5 


5 


6 


1 


3 


5 


1 




52 


20 


Z 


7 


2 


0 


(*) 


4 


(*) 


Size 






















8 


2 


(*) 


0 


W 


0 


{*) 


{*) 


0 


5b - 149 


30 


29 


2 


5 


3 


W 


2 


3 


(*) 




29 


39 


3 


3 


5 


1 


2 


4 


1 




70 


80 


6 


5 


7 


1 


3 


5 


1 




71 


80 


3 


3 


3 


{*) 


1 


3 


1 


Years of operation 






















30 


49 


5 


7 


6 


1 


2 


7 


2 




32 


80 


3 


3 


4 


i*) 


1 


3 


1 




54 


70 


4 


4 


4 


1 


2 


4 


1 



Less than 1 percent. 

''Includes all schools with lOth, llth, or i2th grades that are not special education schools. The 
percent of students Is the percent of students in grades tO, II, and 12 who are m schools with 
advanced placeoent programs, which are defined as: courses for which college credit is grint<2d based 
upon approval by a college or secondary school association. 

f — - - - . . - - - - - - - - 

'Secondary and combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily alternative schools. 
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Graduates aiid College Applications 



An estimated 379,000 students graduated from private schools in 1984=1985. This 
represents 99 percent of the 384,600 seniors enrolled, fable 1 1 shows the leading categories 8f 
graduates: 272,000 were from Catholic schools, 313,000 were from secondary schools, 238,000 
were from schools of 600 students or more, and 224,000 were from schools 25 or more years 
old. 



the rate of graduation was uniformly high across all categories, as might be 
expected since students who drop out from high school are likely to do so before enrolling in 
the 12th grade. The lowest percenages of graduation were for schools smaller than 50 studente 
and other specialized schools (89 percent and 90 percent graduation rates, respectively), but the 
differences between these and other graduation rates are not statistically significant. 

Of the 379,000 graduates, 304,060 (86 percent) applied to college. The application 
rate was relatively consistent across all categories of private schools. The greatest variation 
occurred by size, but almost all differences were statistically insignificant. 



Proportion of Seniors Applying to College 

Piivate schools were about evenly split between those with more than 75 percent of 
their graduates applying to college and those with less. Among those with more than 75 percent 
applying, roughly one-half of the schools had more than 95 percent of their graduates applying 
to college. Specifically, 52 percent of the schools had 75 percent or less of their graduates 
applying, 24 percent had 76-95 percent applying, and 24 percent had 96-160 percent applying. 

Table 12 displays college application rates in terms of entrance examination 
requirements and availability of advanced jjlacement programs. For example, 33 percent of the 
schools requiring entrance examinations had application rates of 96-166 percent, and 60 percent 
had application rates of 76-100 percent. Among schools without entrance requirements, 14 
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iabie tt.— Number and percent of 1984-85 gMduktes fiom privite schools with grade 12 and gradu 
applying to colleges* by school characteristics: Bntted States, 1985-86 



School 


Graduates 


Applications to colleges 


charfiurterlstic 


Hiimber (in ' 

thousands) ' Percent of seniors^ , 

1 1 


Numbor (in ' _ _ 
thousands) • Percent of graduates 



Total.. 

Orientation 



Catholic 

Other religious. 

Nonsectarian. . . . 



Xype/level^ 



Secondary . 
Combined. . 
Other. . . . . 



Size 

Less than 50. 
50 - 149..... 
150 " 299.... 
300 - 599.... 
600 or inore. . 



Years of operation 



10 Or less. 

11 to 2«f... 
25 or more. 



379 



272 
60 
47 



313 
56 
10 



5 
16 
33 
87 

238 



15 
140 
224 



99 



99 
97 
93 



99 
99 
90 



89 
95 
98 
99 
99 



94 
99 
99 



304 



219 
48 
37 



250 
47 
7 



3 
12 
26 
77 
186 



12 
117 
175 



80 



78 



80 
84 
70 



64 
Z? 
?? 
89 
78 



78 
84 
78 



^Based on the number of seniors in schools with a 12th grade that are not special education schools. 
^Secondary and combined are regular schools, while othe^ schools are prliaarily alternative schools. 
NOTE.— Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 12.— Percent of private schools with grade 12 with varying college application 
rates 9 by selected academic charactieiristics: United States, 1985-86 



Acadeniic 
character is t ic 


Percent of 


schools with college application rates of 


0-75 percent 


i 1 

1 76-95 percent | 


_ _ — 

96-100 percent 


Total 


52 
















41 


27 


33 




65 


21 


lU 


Advanced placonent program 










35 


25 


40 




63 


23 


14 



'^iy schools wttfa a l:2tfa grade that are not spectat edacatton schools are Included. 



3i 

42 

If 



percent had college application rates of 96-100 percent, and 35 percent had application rates of 
76-100 percent. 

Similar results occurred for schoois offering advanced placemert. Of the schools 
offering advanced placement, 40 percent had college applicatibri rates above 95 percent, and 65 
percent 'had rates above 75 percent. Of the schools with no advanced placement, 14 percent had 
college application rates above 95 percent^ and 37 percent had rates of 76-100 percent. 



Students Expelled or Barred from Re-enrolling 

Half of the private schools with grades 10, 11, or '2 had expelled at least one 
student during the 1984-85 school year (table 13). Among just those schools that had expelled 
students, a mean of 4 students were expelled per school, for a total of 15,200 expulsions. 
Nbhsectarian schools were the most likely to have expelled students, with 74 percent performing 
expulsions, compared with 58 percent of Catholic schools and 42 percent of other religious 
schools. Expulsions were also most common at other specialized schoois (85 percent of the 
schoois), next most common at secondary schools (65 percent), and least common at combined 
schools (37 percent). 

An interesting point is that there was very little variation among the categories of 
schools in the number of expulsions performed. For example, while schools of 600 students or 
more had at least 12 times the number of students as ischbols with 50 students or less, the 
number of expulsions was only 3 times as large. And Catholic schools had a greater total 
enrollment, a greater likelihood of expelling students* and a higher mean number of students 
expelled than other religious schools, yet Catholic schools had fewer total sfudents expelled. 
Tliis is because tiiere was a much larger number of other religious schools* and the number of 
schools is more relevant than the number of students. 

Half of the private schools with grades 10, 11, or 12 barred students from re- 
ehroUihg at the conclusion of the 1984-85 school year. Barring students from re-enrdlling 
occurred more frequently than expulsions: 21,600 students were barred from re-enrolling as 
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Table 13.— Percent of schools with grades 10, 11, or 12 that expelled students, barriad students from re-ehroUing, 
or accepted students expelled from public schools ^ and mean and total number of students affected, by 
school characteristics: United States, 1^85-86 



School 
characteristic 


1 


Expu? sions 


1 Bar istudents from 
re-era-olling 


1 Accept expliisibhs from 
public schools 


j 

! Percent 
■ — ' 


i 

I Mean^ 
1 


1 
t 

* Tn«-n 1 ^ 

1 xuuaj. 

i 
• 


Percent 


luf — 1 

nean 


1 
1 

I Total ^ 
» 




Percent 


! - 


1 - - 
1 Total^ 






4 


15,200 


53 


5 


21,600 


24 


5 




8,500 


Orientation 
























5 










9,700 


-- 
21 


4 


1,600 






3 




50 


3 


7,800 


19 


2 


1,900 






3 


3,200 


68 


5 


4,200 


45 


9 


4,900 


Type/ level ^ 
























5 


7,800 


57 


9 


13,200 


23 


10 


5,400 






3 


^»500 


45 


3 


6,600 


23 


2 


1,900 






4 


3,000 


84 


2 


1,800 


32 


4 


1,100 


Size 
























2 


900 


24 


2 


800 


24 


4 


1,800 






3 


3,700 


68 


2 


3yibd 


36 


3 


2,100 






4 


2,800 


55 


7 


5,200 


18 


2 


§00 


300 - 599 




4 


3,000 


49 


6 


3,900 


11 


3 


500 






6 


4,800 


73 


10 


8,700 


21 


14 


3,600 


Years of operation 






















51 


3 


4,700 


45 


3 


3,400 


16 


4 


1,600 


11 to 24 


43 


3 


3,700 


63 


4 


7,100 


40 


3 


2,800 




59 


5 


6,800 


53 


8 


11,200 


15 


11 


4,000 



^ihe mean in each column represents the mean among schools performing the relevant action > not the overall mean. 
^Details may not add to total due to rounding. 

^Secondary and combined are regular schools, while other schools are prinarlly alternative schools: 



NOTE. —Data are from schools with grades 10, 11, or 12 that are not special education schools. 
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compared with the 15,260 students who were expelled. Some of the schools most iikely to bar 
students were nonsectarian schools (68 percent barred at least one student), other specialized 
schools (84 percent), and schools with more than 600 students (73 percent). 

Among just those schools that had barred students from re-enrdlling, a mean of 5 
students were barred per school. Unlike the mean number of expulsions, there was variation 
among the different types of schobis, although the mean was not proportionate to the number of 
studente enrolled. For example, schools with an enrollment less than 50 barred a mean of 2 
students from re-enrolling, while schools with an enrollment of 600 or more barred a mean of 
10. Catholic schools barred a mean of 10 students from re-enrolling, but the 9,700 students 
barred from Catholic schools were less than the 50 percent that might be expected according to 
enrollment figures. 

During the 1984-85 school year, 24 percent of private schools with grades 10, 11, 
or 12 accepted new students who had been expelled from public schools. This reflected 8,500 
total students, and the mean for each school accepting such new students was 5 new students 
per school. Nonsectarian schools were most likely to accept expelled students (45 percent); other 
variations were occasionally large but not systematic. The number of new students accepted was 
hot proportionate to enrollment. Nonsectarian schools accounted for over half of all such new 
students accepted, but had only 15 percent of the total enrollment. 

Staffing in Private Schools 

The survey obtained information on the number of full-tirne equivalent (F.T.E.) 
jDersbns in private schools employed as: 

■ Principals or assistant principals; 
i Teachers; 

■ Guidance counselors; 
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■ Librarians or other professional media staff; 

■ Other professional staff (e.g.. curriculum specialists^ administrative and 
business staff; social workers), 

i Teachers aides; and 

i Nonprofessionals (e.g., secretaries, janitors, bus drivers). 

In addition, principals indicated whether their school received assistance from unpaid volunteers 
and, if so, the types of support provided by these volunteers. 

F,T,E, Staff 

Almost all private schools employed teachers, although a few (less than 1 percent) 
had only volunteer teachers. The availability of other staff in private schools ranged from 94 
percent of schools that had princijpals/assistant principals to 30 percent that had guidance 
counselors (table 14). Two- fifths of private schools employed librarians (44 percent), teacher 
aides (43 percent), or other professional staff (40 percent), and 82 percent had nonprofessional 
staff. 

With the exception of teachers and principals/assistant principals, the availability of 
staff in private schools varied by school characteristics. The likelihood of having guidance 
cduriselbrs, librarians, other professional staff, and nonprofessional staff increased as the size of 
the school increased. For example, only 18 percent of schools with less than 50 students 
employed librarians, whereas 92 percent of schools with 600 or more students had librarians. 

Secondary schools were more likely to have guidance counselors and librarians than elementary. 

_______ I 

combined, or Other specialized schools, but were less likely to lhave teacher aides. 
ProjDortionately more Gathdlic than nonsectarian or other religious schools had librarians, but 
nonsectarian schools employed other professional staff and teacher aides more frequently than 
Catholic schools. 
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Table 14.— Percent of private schools with various type of staff, by school characteristics: United States, 1985-86 



School 
characteristic 



Principals/ 
assistant 
principals 



Total 

Orientation 

Catholic... 

Other religious. 
Nonsectarian. . . . 

~ -ft 
Type/ level 

Elementary 

Secondary. ....... 

Combined.... 

Other 

Size 

Less than 50 

50 - 149......... 

150 - 299........ 

300 - 599 

600 or more.. . • • . 

Years of operation 

10 or less .... . . . 

11 - 24 

25 or nore ........ 



94 



99 
90 
96 



94 
97 
94 
93 



81 
95 
98 
98 
98 



93 
92 
96 



Teachers 



100 



100 
100 
100 



100 

log 

99 
100 



99 
100 
100 

ibb 

100 



100 

too 

100 



Guidance 
cdiihselbrs 



Librarians 



30 



32 
26 
32 



16 
93 
4o 
16 



18 
22 
27 
41 
74 



25 
37 
29 



44 



59 
30 
42 



39 
87 
44 
31 



18 
26 
53 
68 
92 



20 
41 
56 



Other 
professional 
staff 



40 



37 
36 
55 



39 
69 
38 

72 



20 
41 
39 
46 
70 



33 
47 
41 



Teacher 
aides 



Nonprofessional 
staff 



43 



36 
45 
51 



41 
t4 

68 



33 
45 

46 
40 



^1 
50 
40 



82 



91 
72 
89 



79 
94 
85 
86 



51 
80 
93 
95 
95 



73 
86 
85 



Elementary, secondary, and combined are regular schools, v^ile other schools are priiaarily specie 1 
and alter ive schools. 
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The staff of private schools tended to be fairly small (table 15). Teachers 
constituted the largest group of staff in private schools, with a mean of 1?..9 F.T.E. teachers per 
school. (Mean F.T.E. staff was based only oh schools that reported having that type of staff.) 
The next largest groups of staff members were noiiprofessidnai staff (4.8) and teacher aides 
(3.5), while principals/asisistant principals, jguidance counselors, and librarians were the smallest 
groups (means of ).3 to i.O). 

The mean F.T.E. staff in schools reporting such staff also varied by school 
characteristics. Across all categories of staff, the number of staff increased with school size^ 
and older schools (25 years or more) had more st?.ff than newer schools (10 years or less). On 
the average, nonsectarian schools employed a larger number of nonprofessional staff, teacher 
aides^ arid other prbfessibrial staff than religiously-oriented schools. Secondary and other 
specialized schools averaged more nonprofessional staff and teacher aides compared with 
elementary arid cbrribiried schools. In addition, other specialized schools had the largest mean 
number of other professional staff. 

Vdliinteers 



Almost three-fourths of private schools received assistarice frorii uripaid volunteers 
(table 16). Religiously-orientcsd schools had access to volunteer support to a greater extent than 
nonsectarian schools; elementary and combined schools were more likely to have volunteers than 
secondary and other specialized schools. 

Voluriteers (either students at the school or persons who were not students at the 
school) provided a variety of services, such as: 

i Instructional support (e.^^^^^^ tutoring, grading papers, science lab monitoring, 
conducting rote exercises); 

■ Guidance support (e.g.. career and college counseling, health and drug 
awareness); 

i Extracurricular support (e.g., athletics, clubs, trips, newspaper, library); 
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full-tloe equivai6.it staff in private schools, by school characteristics: United States^ 1985-86 





School 
chaiTjictArlstir ' 


Pr inc ipals / 
assistant 
principals 


Teachers 


Guidance 
counselors 


Iiibrariahs 




Other 

professional 
staff 


Teacher 
aides 


Noi^rbf ess ional 
staff 




1.3 


13.9 


1.1 


I.O 


3.1 


3.5 


4.8 


Orientation 


















1.4 


17.0 


1-4 


1.1 


2.2 


Z;6 


3.7 


Other religious... 


i.b 


9.7 


0.7 


0.8 


2.2 


2.5 


3.3 




1.9 


16.6 


1.2 


1.2 


5.6 


6.9 


9.8 


Type/ level* 


















1.1 


10.9 


0.6 


0.9 


1.4 


3.2 


2.9 




2.1 
1.5 


16.8 


1 o 
1.7 

0.9 


1.3 
1.0 


3.9 
3.2 


4.5 
2.8 


10.6 
4.9 


Other 


1.7 


9.9 


1.2 


1.1 


6.0 


S.4 


8.8 


Size 
















f~AttK t^luifi ------ 


n ~ 1 
U. / 


2.9 


0.4 


0.6 


4.6 


2;o 


2-0 


50 - 149 


1.2 
1.2 


8.6 
13.0 


0.7 
0.8 


0.8 

0;9 


3.3 
2.0 


3;9 
2.3 


4.1 
3.3 


300 - 599....,..,. 


1.7 


22.5 


1.2 


i.i 


2.9 


4.9 


6.2 




2.6 


45.9 


2.6 


1.6 


4.2 


5.9 


13.6 


Years of operation 
















10 or less 

11 - 24....... 


0.9 
1-5 


7.1 
16.1 


0.6 
1.2 


0.6 

0:9 


2.2 
2.5 


2.3 
4.1 


2.1 
4.0 




1.5 


16.2 


1.3 


1.1 


3.7 


3.9 


6.4 



Elementary, secondary, and combined are regular schools, vrfiile other schools are primarily special education 
and alternative schools. 
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Table 16.— Percent of private schools with volunteers and type of support provided by student 
and nonstudent volunteers, by school characteristics: United States, 1985-86 

























Percent of schools using volunteers for 






1 x^ercenu or 














School 


1 schools 


Instructional 




Guidance 


1 Extracurricular 


characteristic 


i with 




support 




support 




support 




1 volunteers 


















Student I Nonstudent' 


i Student i Nonstudent 


Student i Nonstudent 










• 










79 


l4 


47 


1 


16 


8 


46 


Orientation 


















84 


l4 


54 


3 


19 


9 


52 


Other religious • • • 


"70 
/ Z 


14 


51 


1 


14 


5 


44 




45 


l4 


27 


0 


18 


11 


20 


Ty^e/ level* 


















80 


14 


57 


1 


18 


8 


52 




54 


27 


15 


4 


20 


13 


36 




73 


14 


48 


0 


13 


6 


45 






4 


24 


2 


13 


3 


25 




















74 


8 


58 


0 


13 


5 


39 


50 - 149 


64 


15 


43 


1 


18 


9 


38 


150 - 299 


77 


11 


46 


1 


13 


7 


56 




75 


18 


50 


2 


18 


7 


50 




75 


25 


42 


5 


23 


11 


56 


Years of operation 


















75 


20 


49 


1 


22 


'10 


34 


11 - 24 


88 


10 


44 


2 


14 


4 


42 




75 


12 


48 


1 


is 


8 


54 



Elementary, secondary > and combined are regular schools > \4iile other schools are primarily special 
education and alternative schools. 
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Table 16.— Percent of private schools with volunteers and type of si^pbrt provided by 
student OTd nonstudent vbluhteers> by school characteristics: 
United States, 1985-86 (continued) 



School 


1 Percent of schools using volunteers for 


Management 

stqpport 


1 Clerical 


1 Other types of 
seaport 


character is t ic 


support 


Stod^t 


Nonstudent 


1 

i 

student j Nonstudent 

1 j 


Student 


Nonstudent 



Total... 2 

Orientation 

Catholic.......... 3 

Other religious... i 

Nonsectarian. ..... 1 

Ilype/ level 

Elmeuitary. i 

Secondary 4 

Combined i 

Other 2 

Size 

Less than 50 b 

50 - 149. 1 

150 - 299 2 

300 - 599 2 

600 or more 5 

Years of deration 

10 or less i 

11-24 1 

25 or more 2 



17 



16 
16 
20 



17 

iu 

19 
15 



24 
17 

ii 
is 

23 



22 
17 

14 



U 

13 
7 
9 



6 
U 
6 
7 
12 



3 
9 
6 



30 



43 
26 
12 



34 
28 
26 
19 



28 
19 
35 
37 
53 



24 
28 

34 



8 
3 
12 



8 
3 
3 
7 



8 
7 
6 
5 
3 



9 
6 

6 



34 



54 
24 
14 



43 
13 
24 
22 



30 
21 
48 
41 
33 



24 
30 
41 



Eleiiientaiy> secondaiTTi, and combbied are r^^ schools, viiile other schools are 
primarily special education and alternative schools. 
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■ Management/advisory support (e.g., citizen advisory group organized through 
school, computerization of schedules); 

■ Clerical suppc rt; and 

■ Other types of support (e.g., monitoring cafeterias, playgrounds). 

Private schools were more likely to use nonstudent volunteers than student 
volunteers (table 16). The propbrtibn of schools with nonstudent volunteers ranged from 16 
percent (For guidance support) to 47 percent (for instructional support), while that of schools 
with student volunteers ranged from 1 percent (guidance support) to 14 percent (instructional 
support). The avaiiability of student volunteers for different activities showed little variation 
by school characteristics^ but the availability of nonstudent volunteers varied by religious 
orientation and instructional level of schools. Religiously-oriented schools were more likely to 
use nonstudent voluhteers for instructional, extracurricular, and clerical support compared with 
nonsectarian schools, and Gatholic i.chools were more likely to use nonstudent volunteers for 
••other" support. Elementary and cbmbihed schools used volunteers for instructional support 
more frequently than secondary or other specialized schools, while elementary schools led the 
other types of sehoois in the use of nonstudent volunteers for -other" support. Although there 
were some differences in the use of nonstudent volunteers by size of school, there was no 
consistent pattern. 

Table 17 shows the number of volunteers by type of support provided and gives a 
percent distribution of volunteers by school characteristics. The three support activities with 
the largest numbers of both nonstudent and student volunteers were: 

1 "Other" types of support (199,000 nonstudent volunteers, 30,000 student 
volunteers); 

1 Extracurricular support (156,000 nohstudents, 52,000 students); and 
M Instructional support (113,000 nonstudents, 54,000 students). 

Across all support activities^ 50 percent or more of all nonstudent volunteers were 
located in Gathollc schools, elementary schools, and older schools. The distribution oif student 
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Table 17. — Number of student and nonstudent volunteers providli^ support in private 
schools and percent distribution of voltmteers, by school characteristics: 
United States, 1985-86 : 



School 
characteristic 



Number/percent of volunteers for 



In&tructiontft 
support 



I Student i Nonstudent 



Total 54,000 



113,000 



Guidance 
support 



Student 



Nonstudent 



Extracurricular 
support 



Student 



5,000 19,000 52,000 

(Percent distribution)^ 



Nonstod€Sit 



156,000 



Orientation 



Catholic 60 

Other religious 27 

Nbnsectarian 14 

Type/level^ 

Eleoehtary 36 

Secondary 45 

Combined 15 

Other 4 

Size 

Less than 50 5 

50 - 1^:9.. 21 

150- 299- 15 

300 - 599 23 

600 or iQbre 37 

Years of operation 

10 or less ........ 18 

11 - 2Zf........... 36 

25 or more 46 



74 
21 
5 



84 
2 

li 
3 



6 
15 
24 
36 
19 



13 
18 
68 



84 
16 
1 



66 
24 

(*) 

16 



1 
16 

2 
58 
24 



18 
23 
58 



53 
26 
21 



73 
14 
10 
3 



5 
36 
12 
32 
15 



33 
18 
50 



76 

ii 

13 



27 
55 
17 
1 



2 

i4 

18 
14 
52 



6 
32 
61 



75 
17 
8 



67 

17 

ii 

4 



4 
14 
3i 
30 
21 



9 
26 
64 



Less than 1 percent. 



''Percents may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



Elasentasy, secondary; arid* combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily 
special education and alternative schools. 
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Table 17 • —Number of student aiid honstudent volunteers providing sti^ort in 
private scbools and percent distritnitioh of vdiuhteen, by bchool 
diaracteristics: Uh-lted States^ 1985-86 (c<mti]iued) 





1 Number/percent of volunteers for 




School 
characteristic 


1 FIshageiiieht 
1 siqyport 


1 Clerical 
Ei^>port 


1 Other types of 
stjtpport 




1 Student | Nonstudeht 


Student \ Nbhstudeht 


i 
1 

Student | Nonstudent 




6,000 46,000 


X7,000 38,000 


30,000 199,000 



Orientation 



(Percent distribution)^ 



Catholic..; ....... 85 

Other reli^-'.bus. • . 9 

Nonsectarian. ..... 5 

Type/level^ 

Elementary. ....... 29 

Secondary. ........ ii 

Coffibined.......... 58 

Other............. 1 

Size 

Less than 50...... 0 

50 - 149.......... 3 

150 - 299......... 16 

300 - 599......... 72 

600 or more. ...... 9 

Years of operation 

10 or less ........ 3 

11-24........... 8 

25 or more. ....... 90 



^0 
30 



56 
11 

21 
12 



^3 
28 
17 

13 



23 
22 
55 



87 
9 
4 



15 
77 
6 
2 



2 
7 
13 
57 
21 



2 
72 
27 



76 
17 
7 



67 
22 
7 
4 



4 
13 
21 
29 
32 



8 

27 
65 



79 
5 
16 



87 
9 

2 
3 



4 
20 
60 
9 
6 



16 
11 
72 



88 
8 
4 



9i 
3 
4 
3 



2 
13 
29 
37 
19 



6 
20 

75 



^Percents may libt add to 100 because of rounding. 



Elemratary, secondary, and cbnbihed are regular schools^ while other schools are 
primarily special educativ a and alternative schools. 
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volunteers was more variable. Half or more of the student volunteers providing each type of 
support were in Catholic sclioois, but their concentration in elementary, secondary, and 
combined schools varied by type of support provided*. 

Availability of Programs and Services 

Nine pupil programs and services were surveyed, including: bilingual education, 
English as a second language, rerhedial reading, remedial mathematics, programs for the 
handicapped, programs for the gifted and talented, vocational and technical programs, foreign 
languages, and diagnostic services. 

Remedial prdgrarhs and diagnostic services were the most frequently available. 
Remedial reading was offered by 69 percent of all private schools, and 53 iJercerit provided 
remedial mathematics instruction (table 18). Diagnostic services designed to identify learning 
problems and to provide special therapeutic or educational programs were available in 51 
percent of private schools. Forty-six percent of private schools provided foreign language 
instruction (95 percent of secondary schools) and 33 percent had programs for the gifted and 
talented. 

Programs and services provided least frequently were: 

i Bilingual education (9 percent); 

i English as a second language (12 percent); 

i Vocational and technical programs (14 percent); and 

i Programs for the handicapped (18 percent). 

Catholic arid hbrisectarian schools were more likely to provide remedial reading, 
remedial mathexi atics, and diagnostic services than schools with religious orientations other than 
CathoIiQ. For example, 78 percent of Catholic schools and 73 percent of nonsectarian schools 
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Table ^^•"•"•Po^^cent of private schools offering various programs and services^ by school characteristics: 



United States, 1985-86 
















Prograni/ 
service 




1 Total 

s 


1 Orientation 






Type/ level* 






Cathotic 


' Other 
' religious 


' Nbhsec" ' 
» tarian ' 


i j 
1 1 

Elementary 1 Secondary j 


Combined \ Other 










Percent 










9 


4 


11 


12 


8 


8 


15 


3 


English as a second 




















12 


9 


14 


14 


9 


23 


17 


10 




69 


78 


59 


73 


72 


53 


61 


82 




53 


61 


42 


62 


52 


46 


50 


71 


Frog7S&6 for the 




















18 


15 


16 


30 


14 


11 


20 


42 


Prograsss for the gifted 




















33 


37 


28 


37 


32 


50 


32 


24 


Vocational / technical 




















14 


8 


15 


26 


6 


35 


22 


32 




US 


33 


43 


70 


30 


95 


71 


53 




51 


61 


41 


52 


SO 


46 


41 


76 



combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily special education and 

alternative schools. 



NOTE." Data ate based on weighted isurvey data without adjustment for assuned growth since 1983-84. 
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offered remedial reading programs compared with 59 percent of schools with rehgidus 
orientations other than eathoiic. 

The availability of foreign language instruction was most often reported by 
nonsectarian schools. Seventy percent of nonsecfarian schools reported foreign language 
instruction in their curriculum; in contrast, only 33 percent of Catholic schools and 48 percent 
of other religious schools offered foreign languages. 

These programs were offered by both school staff and p^eirebns outeide the schools' 
employ. Generally^ a majority of private schools reported staff involvement in the provision of 
the special services and programs surveyed. This staff involvement ranged from 64 percent 
utilizing staff for programs for the handicapped to 91 percent reporting staff instruction in 
foreign languages (table 19). tlie single"exceptiofl, diagnostic services, were offered by school 
staff in only 38 percent of private schools. 



Publicly Funded Services In Private Schools 

Ten areas of publicly funded student services were surveyed in the 1985-86 study^ 
including: transportation, instructional and library materials, child nutritional services, health 
services, remedial and compensatory education, bilingual education, handicapped services, 
vocational education, guidance and social or psychological services^ and speech therapy. 

Sixty-one percent of private schools reported one or more students receiving at least 
one of these services paid for with public funds. Students in ?ath6lic schools were more likely 
to receive services paid for with public funds than were those in other religious or nonsectarian 
private schools. Ninety-percent of Catholic schools reported student receipt of one or more 
publicly funded service compared with 41 percent of other religious schools and 49 percent of 
nonsectarian schools (table 20), 
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Table 19.— Percent of Private schools by service and service provider 
by school characteristics: United States, 1985-86 





















Percent of private schools offering 










Ei^ltsh as a 


1 Remedial 


School 


1 Bilingual education 


second language 


reading 


characteristic 
















1 By school 1 


Other 


' 

By school 1 


Other 


_ 

By school 


' Other 




1 staff 1 




suazz 1 




staff 














73 


29 


76 


27 


67 


42 


Orientation 












































72 


28 


7b 


36 < 


49 


64 


Other religious. . . 


94 


9 


71 


31 " 


80 


27 




31 


69 


95 


5 


83 


20 


Type/ level 
















55 


47 


84 


22 


53 


57 




86 


19 


84 


16 


75 


29 




95 


5 


51 


49 


89 


20 




83 


17 


95 


5 


95 


8 



47 

58 



Table 19. --Percent of private schools by service and service provider 

by school characteristics: United States > 1985-86 (cohtihued) 







Percent of private schools offering 




- 


1 Remedial 


j Handicapped 


1 

1 Gifted and 


School 


1 mathematics 


1 programs 


1 talented 


program 


characteristic 






1 


_. _. ._ _ 


|_ 






1 By school J 


Other 


J By school J 


Other 


j j 
1 By school 1 


Other 




1 staff 1 




; staff ; 




1 staff ; 




_ . _ 

Total 


70 


36 


64 




78 


22 


Orientation 
















50 


59 


29 


74 


^60 


47 


Other religious... 


89 


16 


65 


40 


90 


15 




Bh 


19 


96 


10 


98 


5 


Type/ level 
















56 


52 


29 


79 


67 


39 




76 


26 


S^i 


23 


91 


13 




92 


12 


94 


7 


94 


10 




96- 


7 


96 


8 


98 


2 



ERIC 
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Table 19.— Percent of private schools by service and service provider 

by school characteristics: United States^ 1985-86 (continued) 





















Percent of private schools offering 




School 


Vocational/technical 




Foreign 


1 Diaghdstic 


programs 




langiuages 


services 


characteristic 
















j 

By school 1 


Other 


By school 1 0^^^ 


1 

By school J 


i/cner 


■ 


staff i 




staff 1 1 


staff 1 


Total 


67 


37 


91 


12 


38 


70 


Orientation 














Catholic 


39 


63 


82 


19 


19 


86 


Other religious . . . 


83 


ii 


95 


7 


U5 


60 




66 


38 


95 


15 


70 


51 


Type/ level 
















4b 


66 


83 


24 


18 


87 




43 


56 


ibb 


0 


U2 


74 




79 


24 


97 


5 


62 


42 


Other 


idd 


7 


91 


13 


83 


38 



49 60 



Table 20. — Percent of jprivate schools with students receiving publicly funded 
istudent serviceis by school characteristics: United States, 1985-86 



School 
character is t ic 


_ . _ 
Total 


1 Publicly funded 
1 services 


No publicly funded 
services 


1 Number 


! 

1 Percent 


__ 

Number 


! 

1 Percient 




25,600 


15,700 


61 




9>900 


39 


_ _ _ _ _ 
Orientation 














9,900 


8,900 


90 


1,000 


10 


Other religious . . . 


10,800 


4,400 


41 


6,400 


59 




4,900 


2,400 


49 


2,500 


51 


Type/ level 














15,300 


10,700 


70 


4,600 


30 




2,400 


1,700 


70 


700 


30 




4,900 


1,600 


33 


3,300 


67 




2,900 


1,700 


57 


1,300 


43 



61 



Seventy percent of both elementary and secondary schools reported students receiv- 
ing publicly funded programs. In contrast^ briiy 33 percent of combined elementary/secondary 
schools and 57 percent of other specialized schools reported student receipt of such services. 

Schools were also asked to report the. source of funding, either Federal or other 
State or local, for each publicly funded service, the federally funded services most often 
reported were instructional and library materials (45 percent), child nutrition programs (34 
percent), and remedial and compensatory education services (22 percent) (table 21). Less than 
20 percent of schools reported students receiving the remaining programs paid for with Federal 
funds: 

■ Speech therapy (17 percent); 

i Guidance and social or psychological services (12 percent); 

i Health services (9 percent); 

i Transportation (8 percent); 

i Handicapped services (7 percent); 

■ Vocational education services (4 percent); and 

■ Bilingual education (1 percent). 

Catholic schools were most likely to report Utilization of federally funded services 
for instructional and library materials, child nutrition, and remedial and compensatory education 
services. For example almost twice as many Catholic schools (41 percent) reported student 
recipients of federally funded child nutrition programs as did other religious schools (22 
percent). However, nonsectarian schools were more likely than Catholic or other religious 
schools to report student recipients of federally funded trahspbrtatibh, health services, bilingual 
education, handicapped services, vocational educational services, guidance, and speech therapy. 



Table 21. — Percent of private schools receiving public ftaids for various prbgramiR or 
services by funding source and school chaxacteristics : United States, 
1985-86 



School 
characteristic 


1 Private schools 
1 receiving public 
1 funds for 




Percent of private schools 
receiving public funds for 




1 ^y program or 
1 service 


* Transportation 


1 Instruction/ 
1 librae materials 




Number ' 


Percent 




1 uuier 


! I 
1 Federal i 


uuner 




1 




1 government 


1 government 

1 


1 government | 

I I 


government 




15,700 


61 


8 


46 


45 


29 


Orientation 
















8,900 


90 


8 


50 


53 


27 


Other religious ■ . ■ 


4,400 


41 


5 


38 


37 


32 




2,400 


49 


17 


42 


29 


33 


Type/ level 
















10,700 


7b 


8 


45 


49 


26 




1,700 


70 


4 


48 


56 


39 




1,600 


33 


3 


37 


4i 


33 


Other 


1,700 


57 


2 


52 


11 


38 


Size 














1-49 


1,700 


4b 


4 


22 


12 


41 


50-149 


4^400 


52 


9 


49 


38 


29 




4,60 b 


73 


12 


45 


50" 


22 


300-599 


3,600 


75 


5 


50 


55 


31 




1^400 


79 


5 


53 


63 


36 



Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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T«bl« 21.— P^rcwit of private ichooti ricil^mg public fisidi for virioui prbg^a 
ichobl ch&racUriitici; Vnitid Strnttm, l98S-8is (contlinwd) 



or i«rvlc«< by funding lourctt ana 



_ School 
charactarlitlc 



Parcwit of privata schooli 
racalTlng public ftmdi for 



Child mitritibh 



Fadaral 
govaxnDint 



Othar 
gorarhaant 



Haalth laxvlcaa 



Fadaral 
govatiKant 



Othar 
govanaant 



total 34 

driahtation 

Catholic. 4i 

Othar rallgloua... 22 

Nonaactarian 28 

ElMMntary 39 

S^ondary . ........ 25 

Coabljiad 12 

Othar........ 35 

Slza 

1-49.. 13 

50-149............ 34 

150-299.... 44 

300-599........... 38 

600 or nora I8 



IS 



19 

5 



19 
9 
7 
9 



12 
20 
16 

12 



10 
2 



Id 
Z 
* 

15 



9 
6 

14 
8 
4 



38 



57 
27 
25 



36 
13 
34 



niiwdlal/coapH^ 

aducatlon 



Fadaral 



22 



30 
6 
20 



26 
10 
1 

25 



2 
22 
31 
22 
13 



Othar 
govamnt 



Bilingual education 



Fa<!«ral { Othar 
gcrraxtniht I gdvamaant 



25 



30 
15 
29 



26 
22 
11 
38 



? 
28 
?3 
29 
37 



* 

3 
4 



0 

i 
1 

8 



* 

3 

i 
1 
1 



64 



Table 2l.— P«rcaht 6t private schools racaivlhg piibUe fi^^ f or Taiidus prrigriii or sarrieas by funding sourca and 
se^I eheoctaristies: United States » 1985-86 (continoed) 



saiboi 

\^iei>fc l^B^ Am k 








Percent of. priTate schools 
receiTtng public funds for 








Handicapped saryices 


Vocational education 


Ouidfiiiee, social vorfc, 
psychological services 


Speech thwi^y 




Fedentl 


Other 


Fideral 


I Other 


Fideral j 


Other 


Fediwil 


Other 




govemsent 


goramMfit 


govemsKii 


1 governsent 

_i 


goverxMsnt ! j 

1. 


EoremBant i 


govemMnt 


govensant 




7 


10 


4 


S 


12 


36 


17 


39 


briahtatioii 




















4 


7 


1 


4 


11 




if 




Other religious... 


3 


4 


t 


1 


4 


22 


8 


35 




27 


33 


25 


17 


29 


42 


25 


39 


Type/ level 




















4 


5 


0 


1 


10 


36 


1? 


43 


Secondary .... 




5 


4 


17 


4 


33 


3 


18 




* 


6 


2 


3 


1 


21 


Z 


24 




36 


SO 


34 


26 


39 


S7 


32 


52 


Sise 




















12 


IS 


2 


2 


9 


17 


U 


26 




13 


16 


12 


lb 


16 


39 


23 


42 




2 


S 


1 


2 


11 


32 


17 


36 




4 


7 


1 


3 


10 


41 


IS 


42 




6 


11 


3 


IS 


6 


49 


6 


47 



?4 

35 



4 



TEACHER FINDINGS 



Historically, less has been known about private school teachers than their public 
school counterparts. This survey obtained fairly comprehensive data from private school 
teachers. Among the data collected were: 

i Demographic characteristics including age, sex, race, years of teaching 
experience, employment status and educatioaal attainment; 

i Income including teaching salary and other sources of income; 

■ School activities includ time spent for various instructional and 
noninstructibnai activities; 

■ Formal training and teaching assignments; and 

■ Class size and amount of homework assigned. 

This portion of the report describes these data and examines differences across the rei'gioi.s 
orientation and instructional level of the schools in which tney teach. 



Characteristics nf Private Elementary and Secondary School teachers 

In 1985-86^ teachers in private elementary and secondary schools were largely 
female (76 percent) and predominately white (92 percent). They were most likely to hold a 
bachelor's degree or higher (95 percent), teach full time (83 percent), and almost half reported 
at least 10 years of teaching experience (figure 3). 

Of the csstimated ^04,000 (full- and part-time) private elementary arid secondary 
school teachers, 46 percent taught in Catholic schools, 32 percent taught in schools with 
religious orientations other than CatJ^olic, and 23 percent taught in nonsectarian private schools 
(table 22). 



55 - 66 



5% 



Degree 




76% 




24% 



■ Male 
13 Female 



Race 




@ White 

S Black 

■ Hispanic 

H Other 



Figure 3. —Percent of private school teachers, by teacher 
characteristics: United States, 1985-86 
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Table 22.— Number and percant of p?mtc sehoot eaachari,, by 
school characteriiticss United Statei;, 1985-86 





Nuaber of teachers^ 


School characteristic 








Nunber 






(in 


Percent 




thousands) 





Total.. 
Orientation 



Catholic. ... 

Other religious. 
Konsectarian. . . . 



Type/level^ 



EloDehtary. 
Secondary. . 
Coabined . . . 
Other 



Size 

Less than 50. 
50 - 149..... 

150 - 299 

300 - 599 

600 or more.. 



Years of operation 



10 or less. 

11 to 24. . . 
25 or mor^.. 



Tuition^ 

Less than $500.. 
$500 - $1^(300,.. 
$1,001 - $1,500. 
$1,501 - $2,500. 
Over $2,500 



404 



185 
127 
92 



190 
83 
96 

35 



15 
SI 
99 
124 
85 



48 
117 
240 



54 
66 
94 
75 
115 



100 



46 
32 
23 



47 
20 
24 
9 



4 
20 
25 
31 
21 



12 
29 
59 



13 
i6 
23 
18 
29 



Data ref lect the nuaber of teachers reported during teacher sampling 
in Decemher 1985. 

^Elfnentary, 8«Mcbhdary, and combined aire r^ular schools^ While oth^ 
schools are primarily special education and alternative schools. 

^ition data r^resent the hiptest scheduled or published tuition 
charged for a full-tiM student, based on the rate charged the first 
child in the faolly. Nine_oat_of lo pri^te schools discount these 
tuition rates for various reasons. 

NOTE.— Details may not add to totals becwjlse of rbisidihg. 
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Almost half (47 percent) of all private school teachers taught in elementary schools, 
while 20 percent taught in secondary schools^ 24 percent taught in combined 
elementary /secondary schools, and 9 percent taught in other specialized schools; 

A majority (59 percent) ^ught in schools that had been in operation for at least 25 
years, while 29 percent taught in schools operating 11-24 years, and only 12 percent taught in 
schools that had been operating 10 yiears or less. 



Sex 

Traditionally, precollege teaching has been a female-dominated profession. In 
private schools, female teachers outnumbered males by more than 3 to 1. However, male 
teachers were more likely to teach in secondary schools (41 percent) and to hold advanced 
degrees (45 percent) than their female counterpart** (14 percent and 26 percent, respectively) 
(table 23). 

A predominance of female teachers was fdUnd across all categories of religious 
orientation. Female teachers constituted 80 percent of ail datholic school teachers, 72 percent 
of teachers in schools with other religious orientations, and 74 percent of teachers in 
honsectarian schools (table 24), 

The smallest proportion of male teachers was reported among elementary school 
teachers. Only 10 percent of all elementary teachers were male. While larger proportions of 
males wer'^ found among teachers in combined schools (30 percent) and other specialized schools 
(25 percti only among secondary teachers was theie an equal distribution of teachers by sex. 
Nearly h?»lf (49 percent) of all secondary teachers were male. 

Generally, schools that charged higher tiiitions Lad £ Iniger proportion of male 
teachers. The percent of male teachers ragged from 13 mrc^nx m schools with an annual 
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Table Z3>-Fercent distribution of male md fenale private school 
teacOiers, by school and teacher characteristics: 
United States, 1985-86 



f 

I Sek 

School md I — 

teacher characteristic ! 



Male 



Fioale 



Xotal (iKBUber)....... ......... 97,000 307,000 

Total (percent) ............... lOO 100 

Orientation 

Catholic......................;;; 39 ^ 

Other religious.................. 36 30 

Nonsectarian. .................... 25 22 

^ype/lev^l* 

Eiesnentaxy. 20 56 

Secondary. UX 14 

Combined* . 30 22 

Other. .......... 9 9 

Hi^iest degree 

Less than bachelor's............. 2 6 

Bachelor's 54 67 

Advanced degree 45 26 



^Eleoientary, secondary> and combined are regular schools, nhile other 
schools are primariiy special education and alternative schools. 

NOTE. — Percents may not add to 100 because cf roimdii^. 
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Table 24.— 'Percentage distribution of private school teachers , by lex and 

race/ethnicity and by school characteristics: lft>ited States^ i985-86 





1 Sex 

i 






Race/ethnicity 




1 . _ 1 _ 

I Kale 1 Fia 


_ 

ale 


White 


BlacE 


1 Hispanic I 


Other^ 
























.. 97,000 207 


,000 


373,000 


15,000 


12,000 


4,000 




25 


76 


92 




3 


1 


Oriehtatioh 
















2b 


8C 


93 


3 


3 


i 




28 


7^ 


92 


4 


3 


1 




26 


7 !» 


90 


6 


2 


2 


Xype/level^ 














- 




90 


91 


5 


3 


1 




^9 


51 


95 


I 


3 


1 






70 


93 


3 


i 


1 






75 


91 


5 


2 


2 


Size 
















29 


71 


88 


10 


1 


1 


50 - U9.............. 


19 


81 


90 


6 


3 


i 




18 


82 


92 


3 


3 


X 


300 - 599 


Ik 


76 


93 


3 


3 


2 




36 


64 


95 


1 


3 


(*) 


Vears 6£ operation 
















24 


76 


84 


11 


4 


i 




23 


77 


93 


2 


3 


1 




25 


75 


94 


3 


2 


1 


Tuition^ 
















13 


87 


95 


3 


i 


i 




13 


87 


91 


4 


4 


X 


liobi - li^sbb 


24 


76 


90 


6 


3 


i 




33 


67 


91 


3 


5 


1 




30 


70 


94 


3 


1 


2 



Less th^ i percent. 

^Anerican Indian, Alaskan Native, Asian, or Pacific Islander; 

^Elinehtary, Secondary, and conbihed schools are rs^lar icbdols, vhile other schools 
are priaarily special education and alternative schools. 

%ition data represent the hi^it icheduled or published tuition charged foi r full- 
tiiM student, boised on the rate charged the first child in the fanily. Nine out of 
10 private schools discount these tuition rates for various reasons. 

MOZE: •Details aay not add to totals because of rounding. 
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tuition of less than $566 to 33 percent in schools charging $1,501 to $2^500 and 30 percent 
charging ovf;i $2,500. 



Race 

Ninety-two percent (373,666) of private school teachers were white. An estimated 
15,660 (4 percent) were black, 12,000 (3 percent) were Hispanic, and 4,000 (1 percent) reported 
their racial/ethnic group as other than white, black, or Hispanic (table 24). 



Age 

llie mean age of teachers in private schools was 38. The mean age of private 
school teachers ranged from 35 years among teachers in other specialized schools to 40 years 
among teachers in secondary schools (not shown in tables). 



Highest Academic Degree 

About two-thirds (64 percent) of private school teachers held a bacheloPs degree, 
^1 percent held ah advanced (master's or higher) degree, and 5 percent had not obtained a 
bacheloPs degree (table 25). 

Hie proportion of non-degreed teachers in other religious schools was three times 
greater than that of Catholic school teachers (9 percent and 3 percent, respectively); 5 percent 
of ^eachers in nonsectariah schools reported less than a bachelor's degree. 

The smallest proportion 6F teachers with less than a bachelor's degree was found 
ampng secondary teachers (1 percent). Teachers in elementary schools and those in other 
specialized schools reported academic attainment below the bachelor's level at a mte of 
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Table 25.— P^cent of private seliool tsaehars,^ higjhest degree and by school 
diaracteriBttcss ^ted States » 1985-86 



1 

School ! 




Hif^iest degrM 




characteristic j 

i 


Less than bachelor's 


1 Bachelor's | 


Advanced degree 


mam .* ^ , - - \ ______ 


21,000 


259,000 


124,000 




5 




31 


bric3itr{/:ort 








__ 


_ 
3 


__ 

67 


30 




9 


64 


?^ 




5 


60 


36 


Xype/level^ 










6 


74 


20 


Secondary • 


1 


48 


51 




8 


58 


34 




6 


63 


31 


size 










15 


66 


?P 




9 


69 


?3 




6 


69 


24 


^ A A ______________ 


3 


64 


33 




2 


53 


45 


Years of operation 










9 


74 


.. 
\^ 




7 


62 


^\ 






63 


33 


Taition 










% 


75 


?i 




9 


72 


19 




5 


68 


?? 


$1,501 $2,500........ 


% 


62 


33 






52 


44 



Elanentary, secondary, and conbined schools are regular schools, %ihile other 
schools are priaarily special education and alternative schools. 



^Taition data represrat tlie hig|Ht scheduled or published tuition cliarged f or 
a fall-tiae stt^ent, basM on the rate charged first child in the Tanily. 
ifine out of 10 pri^te sehoo^ diseoimt thsje tuition rates for various reasons; 



NOIE.— Percesits nay not add to 100 because of roundif^. 
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6 percent, about the same as the 8 percent repbrted by teachers in combined 
elementary/secondary ischbbls. 

A smaller proportion of teachers without bacheJoPs degrees was found among those 
teaching in large private schools, compared with teachers who taught in schools serving fewer 
students. Fifteen percent of teachers in schools with fewer than 50 students had not attained a 
bachelor's degree, while only 2 percent of those teaching in schools with 600 or more students 
did hot hold a bachelor's degree. 



Those teachers employed by schools in operation for 10 yearis br less were twice as 
likely not to possess a bachelor's degree (9 percent) as teachers in schools operating 25 years of 
more (4 percent). 

Thirty-six percent of teachers who taught in nonsectariari schools had obtained an 
advanced degree, while 30 percent of Catholic schbol teachers and 28 percent of those who 
taught in bther religious schools held advanced degrees. 

Secbndary teachers were more than twice as likely to hold an advanced degree than 
v-re elementary teachers. Fifty-one percent of secondary teachers held at least a master's, 
while nrily 20 percent bf ele:uentary teachers had completed an advanced degree. Thirty-four 
percent of those teaching in combined elemehtary/secbridary schbols and 31 percent of the 
teachers in other specialized schbbls had attained an advanced degree. 

A positive relatibnship was found between the attainment of an advanced degree 
and school size, tlie larger the school, the greater the propbrtibh bf teachers possessing an 
advanced degree. This proportion ranged from 20 percent in schools with less than 50 students 
to 45 percent in schools serving 600 or more students. 

The percentage of teachers holding advanced degrees in older schools (schbbls 
operating 25 years or more) was double (33 percent) that of teachers in schools operating for 10 
years or less (16 percent). 
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Teachers iii schools with higher tuitions were more likely to hold advanced degrees; 
The rate of advanced degrees ranged from 13 percent in schools charging $500 to $1,000 to 44 
percent in schools with tuitions over $2|500. Teachers with advanced degrees constituted 21 
percent of all teachers in schools with tuitions less than $500, 27 percent of teachers in schools 
charging $1,001 to $1,500, and 33 percent of those teaching in schools with tuitions from $1,501 
to $2,500. 

Years of Teaching Experience 

Almost half (48 percent) of teachers in private schools reported 10 years or more 
teaching experience (table 26).. The remaining teachers were almost equally divided between 
those with less than 5 years teaching experience (25 percent) ^d those with 5-9 years of 
experience (27 percent). 

Fifty-five percent of eatholic school teachers, 42 percent of teachers in other 
religious schools, and 44 percent of teachers in nonsectarian schools reported 10 or more years 
of teaching experience. 

A larger prbportibh of secondary school teachere reported 10 or more years 
experience (59 percent) than teachers in elementary (47 percent), combined (47 percent), or 
other specialized schools (32 percent). Of those reporting fewer than 5 years experience, 41 
percent taught in other specialized schools, 19 percent taught in secondary schools, 24 percent 
taught in combined schools, and 25 percent taught in elementary schools. 

The proportion of teachers with 19 or more years of experience increased with size 
of school, ranging from 22 percent in schools with fewer than 50 students to 63 percent in 
schools with 600 or more students. Schools with 50-149 students (35 percent), those with 150- 
299 students (45 percent), and those with 300-599 students (52 percent) fell within this range. 
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Table 26«— Percent of private school teachers , by years of teaching experience 

and teaching status and by school ^laracteristics : United States > 1985-86 



School 
characteristic 



Total (number).. 
Total (percent). 
Orientation 



Catholic 

Other religious. 
Nonsectarian. . . . 



Type/level^ 



Elementary. 
Secondary. . 
Combined. . . 
OtlMir 



Size 

Less than 50. 

50 - 149 

150 - 299.... 
300 - 599.... 
600 or more. . 



Years of operation 



10 or less 

11 - 24 

25 or more 

Tuition^ 

Less than $500. 
$500 - $1^000.. 
$1001 - $1,500. 
$1501 - $2>5dO. 
Over $2^500.... 



Years of teaching experience 



Teachii^ status 















1 Less than 5 


1*5-9 
.1 


1 10 or more 


iFull-tlxDe 


p€u±-tiroe 


100 9 000 


109,000 


195 ,000 


336,000 


69,000 


25 


27 


48 


83 


17 


21 


24 


55 


89 


11 


28 


31 


42 


77 


23 


29 


27 


44 


78 


22 


25 


28 


47 


86 


14 


19 


23 


59 


81 


19 


24 


29 


47 


80 


20 


41 


27 


32 


82 


18 


55 


23 


22 


76 


24 


35 


31 


35 


78 


22 


26 


29 


45 


83 


17 


21 


27 


52 


85 


15 


15 


22 


63 


87 


13 


37 


37 


26 


81 


19 


26 


29 


45 


80 


20 


22 


24 


54 


85 


15 


26 


23 


51 


91 


9 


28 


27 


45 


90 


10 


27 


27 


46 


86 


14 


22 


32 


47 


83 


17 


23 


26 


51 


73 


27 



Elementary^ Lk»cohdary^ and combined schools are regular schoois, lAiile other 
schools are primarily special education and alternative schoois. 

^Tuition data, r^reseht the highest scheduled or published tuition charged for a full- 
time student^ based oh the rate chained the first child in Uie family. Nine out of 10 
private schools discbunt these tuition rates for various reasons. 

NOTE.— Percehts may hot add to iod because of rounding. 
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An estimated 55 percent of teachers in the smallest private schools (those with 
fewer than 50 students) have been teaching less than 5 years, while only 15 percent of teachers 
in the largest schools (600 or more students) taught less than 5 years. 

A higher proportion of teachers in older schools reported 10 or more years of 
experience than those in schools more recently established. Fifty-four percent of teachers 
reported 10 or more years of experience in schools operating 25 or more years, 45 percent in 
those operating 11-24 years, and 26 percent in schools established 10 years or less. 

Teaching Status 

Overall, 83 percent of private school teachers taught full-time, and 17 percent were 
part-time teachers (table 26). The smallest prdpdrtidn of part-time teachers was found among 
Catholic schools teachers (11 percent). Both other religious schools and nonsectarian schools had 
about twice the percentage of part-time teachers as Catholic schools (23 percent and 22 percent, 
respectively). Fourteen percent of elementary teachers reported part-time status, 19 percent of 
secondary teachers, 20 percent of combined school teachers, and 18 percent of teachers in other 
specialized schools. 

Smaller schools employed more part-time teachers than larger schools: 24 percent 
of teachers in schools with less than 50 students were part-time compared with 13 percent in 
schools with 600 or more students. Schools with higher tuitions had more part time tcsachers 
than those with lower tuitions. Schools charging less than $500 rad those charging $500 to 
$1,000 had about 10 percent part-time teachers, while those charging more than $2,500 had 27 
percent part-time teachers. 

Compensation 

Compensation for private school teachers may include income from L'everal 
different sources. Private school teachers have the potential for earning both a base salaiy and 
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rdso extra income for summer school teaching, extracurricular of additional activities (e.g.^ 
coaching, student activities sponsorship, evening classes, department chairmanship, etc.), and 
non-school activities. However, private school teachers may recc;ive little or no pay if their 
teaching is part of a religious vocation^ of may receive extra compensation in the form of in- 
kind income (e.g., housing, meals, transpbrtetion, and reduced tuition rates fof family 
members). There also are teachers who techiiic^ly receive a salary, but who give their entire 
salary to their church. To enhance the comparability of salaries, this section of the report deals 
with only full-time teachers and teachers who have a nbn-zerb base jsalary. In 1985-86, 83 
percent of the estimated 404,000 teachers at private schools were full-time teachers, and 99 
percent of all private school teachers had a non-zefd base salary. 

Average Salary 



Teachers at private schools received a mean base salary of $14,400 and a mean total 
salary of $i 5,600 (table 27). Oiie-half of private school teachers received only a base salary, 
while the other half also received extra salaries for extracurricular activities, summer school, or 
non- school related activities. 

By far, the most important component of teachers' incomes was the base salary. 
The base salafy of $14,400 fepresented 92 percent of the total salary of $15,600; of the 
remaining 8 percent, most of the compensation was received for non-school related activities. 
Thus, a mean of $iOO was received fof non-school related activities, compared with a mean of 
$500 for extracurricular activities and summer school combined. 

Because the base salary formed 92 percent of Se total salary, the distribution 
changes very little if the base salary and total salary are cdmpafed. A sniall number of teachers 
are moved into a higher income category by counting these additional earnings, but the change 
is minor. For example, the percentage of teachei^ receiving $25,000 of more is increased from 
4 percent to 5 percent, and the perceniage receiving less than $10,000 is decreased from 
18 percent to 17 percent. Hie differences are minor across all income levels and school and 
teacher characteristics. 
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Table 27 Mean salary of full-time private school ^•?HchQI^^j by ^n'^ teacher 

characteristics: United States , 1985-86 



1 




i 


1 

StmiDer 






1 
1 

j 


School and j 


Base 










1 


! Additional 
- compensation^ 

I 

-t 






' Noh- 
* school^ 


1 


teacher \ 
characteristic | 


academic 
year^ 


This ' 
school i 


Other 
school 


' Total 

1 

1 

1 
1 


All full-tiflie 
















$14,2^00 


$300 


$100 


$100 


$800 


$15>600 


Orientation 
















13,900 


300 


100 


(St) 


8D0 


15 j 100 




13,600 


200 


100 


100 


900 


14,800 




16,500 


300 


300 


900 


18 > 000 


Type/ level 
















12,900 


100 


100 




600 


13 > 700 




17,100 


600 


100 


100 


1,000 


19,000 




14,900 


200 


200 


(*) 


1,000 


16 > 500 




14,900 


300 


400 


100 


800 


16,600 


Sex of teacher 
















17,100 


600 


200 


100 


1,800 


19,800 




13,500 


100 


100 


(*) 


500 


14,300 


- - - - 

Years of experience 
















12,000 


200 


200 


100 


i,ono 


13,500 




13,700 


300 


200 


100 


900 


15,7.00 




15,900 


200 


100 


(*) 


700 


17,000 


Highest degree 














Less than bachelor's 


10,400 


200 


100 


(*) 


400 


11,000 




13,600 


200 


100 


(*) 


800 


14,800 




16,600 


300 


200 


100 


1,000 


18,100 



tess 1±an $100. 



^For fall-time teachers witii a base salary greater than 0. 

^Elementary, rsecondary, and combined are regalar schools, while other schools are primarily 
special education and alternative schools. 

NOTE* — Details may not add to totals because of rotsidliig. 
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Mean base and total salaries were highest for teachers at nbnsectarian schcols as 
compared with either Catholic schools or schools with religious orientations other than Cathoiic. 
For example, the mean base salary at nbhsectariah schools was $16,500, while the mean base 
salaries at Gathblic and other religious schools were $13,900 and $13,600. The mean total salary 
for teachers in ndnsectariaii schools was $18,000, while the mean total salaries for Gatholic and 
other religious school teachers were $15,166 and $14,866. 

Salary levels were also higher for secondary schools as compared with elementary 
schools. Teachers at secondary schools received a mean total salary of $19,000, while teachers 
at elementary schools received $13,700. Gohsisteht with these findings, teachers at combined 
and other schools (which typically had a mixture of elementary and secondary students) received 
total salaries roughly in the middle of that range. 

Salaries also varied according to the personal characteristics of the teachers, with 
greater compensation being received as education levels and teaching experience increased. 
Teachers with an advanced degree received a mean total salary of $18,166, while those with a 
bachelor's degree received $14,866 and those with less than a bachelor's degree received 
$11,000. In terms of experience^ teachers with 10 or more years of experience received a mean 
of $17,000 in total salary compared with $15,1 66 for teachers w?th 5 to S years of experience 
and $13,500 Tor teachers with iess than 5 years. 

Men received higher salaries than women, with a mean total salary of $19,800 as 
compared with $14,300 for women. There was a greater concentration of men in the teaching 
categories receiving the highest salaries (secondary schools and teachers with ah advanced 
degree) and a relative absence of men in the lowest paid categories (elementary schools and 
teachers with less than a bachelor's degree). Even cdntrblling for these factors, however, the 
difference in salaries remained. For example, teachers at secondary schools received a higher 
salary than those at other instructional levels, and the proportion of men was also greater at 
secondary schools than at other ihstructibhal levels, but within secondary schools men received a 
mean of $21,400 in total saJary, while women received $16,700 (table 28). Similarly, 
nonsectarian schools were another location of relatively high salaries (in this case with men 
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Table 28;— Mean total salary of full-tlaie nale and female private school teaciiers, by 
sctool and teacher chancterlstlcs; United States^ 1985-86 



School and 


! Nisober 


1 Male 




1 Fenale 


teacher 
characteristic 


! of 
! teachers 


Percent of j 
teachers \ 


Mean total 
salarjr^ 


1 Percent of I Mean total 
S teachers ! salvry^ 



Total............ 334,000 24 $19,800 76 $14,300 

Orientation 



Catholic............ 164,000 20 20,400 80 13,800 

Other religious..... 98,000 30 18,000 70 13,400 

Nonsectarian........ 72,000 27 21,300 73 16*800 

T;^/level^ 



Eleoentuy.......... 162,000 11 16,6<M> 89 13,400 

Secondary........... 66,000 48 21,400 52 16,700 

Combined............ 77,000 32 20,000 68 14,800 

Other.. ............ 29,000 26 19,400 74 15,600 

Years of experience 

Less than 5......... 83,000 25 16,100 75 iz,(^6 

5 - 9.^............. 90,000 25 18,300 75 14,000 

10 or more.......... 161,000 23 22,700 77 15,300 

Highest degree 



Less tiian bachelor's 14,000 9 13,100 91 10,800 

Bachelor's.......... 222,000 20 18,000 80 14,000 

Advanced degree..... 98,000 35 22,300 65 15,800 



^For foll-tiM teachers with a base salary greater than 0. 

^Elementary, secondary, and combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily 
special education and alternative schools. 



NO^.— Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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rorining roughly the saihe prdpbrtibh as ambiig all schools), and men received a mean total 
salary of $21,300 compared with $16,800 for women. More generally, in every category, the 
total salary for women was less than the base salary for men. 

Proportion of Teachers in Salary Categories 

Most teachers* school-based salaries'^ fell within a limited range. Only 5 percent of 
ali teachers at private schools received a total school-based salary of $25,000 or more, and only 
17 percent received less than $10,000 (table 29). The preponderance of teachers (78 percent) 
received total school-based salaries from $10,006 to $24,999. in fact, for every subcategory 
except one, at least 71 percent of the teachers were in the range from $10,000 to $24,999. The 
exception was teachers with less than a bachelor's degree, where a majority received less than 
$10,000. 

In-Kind Income 

Private schools also sometimes offer in-kind income (i.e., housing, meals, 
transportation, and reduced tuition rates for fsrhlly -^mbers). One-fourth of private school 
teachers received in-kind income, with the range of V Jse receiving it being from 15 percent of 
teachers at Catholic and elementary schools to 35 percent at combined schools (table 30). 

Typically, teachers who received in-kind income also received about the same . 
salary as those who did not, but the value of the iii-kiiid income resulted in a higher total 
income. Thus, while the mean total salary was $15,300 for teachers receiving in-kind income 
(roughly equal to the $15,700 for the remaining teachers), the additional mean value of $2,900 
for in-kind income raised their total income to $18,200. The mean value of in-kind income 
was greatest for teachers at nonsectarian schools, at secondary schools, and for males. 



Includes b&ie salary, addilional cbmpNensation, and summer salary from their private schools. 



Table 29.— Percent: of full-time private school teachers in 
vori^is total 8chck)l-ba8ed sala^ categories^ by 
schcbl and teacher characteristics: 
Uhitad States, 1985-86 





Total school-based salary^ 


School and 








teacher 






1 
1 


characteristic 


$1- 1 $10,000- 


1 $15,000- 


! $25^ddd 




9,999 1 1U,'9'>9 


1 22»,999 


i or more 

■ 



Total............ 17 39 39 5 

Orientation 

Catholic............ 19 2^1 35 5 

Other religioos..... 21 2^1 35 3 

Nonsectarian. ....... 8 30 53 9 

Type/ level ^ 

Elementiy...,.,,.,. 19 52 28 1 

Secondary; ll 17 59 13 

Combined. 20 28 ^3 9 

Other. 12 37 45 6 

Sex of teacher 

Male 9 24 53 15 

Female 20 43 34 2 

Years of ej^erience 

Less than 5 23 55 21 1 

5 - 9.^.^. 14 49 36 1 

iO or more 16 25 49 10 

Ki^iest dej^ee 

Less than bachelor's 53 27 19 l 

Bachelor's 15 47 35 3 

Advanced d^ree 16 20 SI 12 



^Fbr full- time teachers with a base salary greater than 0; 
Includes base saiaxy^ additional cci^ensation, and stane 
fliiary from their private scho-ols. 

^Eiemehtaryj^ secondary, and combined ere regular scfaDois, 
while other schobli are primarily special education and 
alternative schools. 

NOTE. — Percents may no: ' ause of roundii^; 
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Table 30.— XotAl ineoM of full-tiao private ichool Caach«rt receiving arid hot receiving 
in--^ihd incoMy by total calary ahri •cSdol and teacher characteriitici: 
United States » 1985-86 



ScHool and 
teacher 
characterii tic 


Teacheri receving Li .:ind incoRw^ 


Teachers hot receiving 
in-kind incooe^ 


Percent 


total 
salary^ 


Ttean 

in-tciiid 
income 


MMn 

total 
^JicoDe^ 


; Hean 
Percent I total 

■ — 2 

! salary^ 



Total. 



23 



Sl5»36b $2»900 



S18»200 



77 



Sl5»700 



Total salary 



Si - 9,999... 


33 


7»000 


3,300 


10,300 


61 


7,100 


lldyCKK) - 14»999 


18 




2,300 


U»9P0 




12,600 


$15»000 - 24,999.... 


22 


19»000 


2,600 


21,600 


7e 


18,700 




26 


29»2bb 


4,800 


34,000 


74 


29,200 


Orientation 
















15 


13,76b 


2,100 


15,800 


85 


15,300 




%U 


14,500 


2»fP0 




66 


is^poo 




27 


18,900 


3,900 


22,800 


73 


17,700 


Type/ level* 
















15 


12,600 


2,400 


15,000 


85 


13,900 




29 


18^500 


4,200 


22,700 


71 


19,100 




35 


15,400 


2,600 


18,0^^^)0 


65 


17,100 


Other 


ZO 


16,600 


2,200 


18,700 


80 


16,600 


Sex of teacher 
















30 


19,300 


3,900 


23,200 


70 


20,000 




21 


13,500 


2,400 


15,900 


79 


14,500 



Years of experience 





19 


13^100 


2,700 


15,700 


81 


13,600 






14,300 


2,600 


16,900 


77 


1^,300 






16,800 


3,100 


19,900 


75 


17,100 



Highest degree 



Less than bachelor's 


24 


9,900 


2,100 


12,000 


76 


11,400 




20 


l^JPb 


2^600 


17^100 


80 


14,900 




28 


17,300 


3,500 


20,800 


72 


18,400 



^Full-tiae ic^t'-Sers with a base salary greater than 0. 
^otal salary fron all sources. 

^otal salary froB all sources plus ih-fciitd iiicodi. Figures for isan total ialary and ieah 
in-feihd ixicoNse nay libt add to Man total incoie because of rounding. 

^leiehtary, secondary^ and coabined are regular schools^ ^le other schools are prioarily 
special education iihd altirnitive schools. 

73 
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Teaching and Nontcaching Activities 



Teaching is different from man ^cupatidns in its requirements on teachers' time. 
On the one hand, teaching often allows a more flexible schedule, with fewer hours per day 
specifically scheduled than in nany occupations. On the other hand, many duties or additional 
activities of teachers cannot be performed during normal school hours; besides grading and 
class preparation, teachers may be involved in counseling, coaching, directing school clubs, or 
other activities. 

In 1985-86, private school teachers spent a mean of 37 hou'r per week on school- 
related activities during school hours and 13 hours per week outside of school hours. Some of 
the most significant activities included 25 hours per week on classroom teaching, 6 hours on 
grading, 6 hours on class preparation, and 3 hours on monitoring ire 4). 

These statistics are based on information collected from teachers on the amount o( 
time they spent on school-related activities in the last full week of classes. This information 
was obtained from teachers who had a full-time position at the school with teaching as a 
primary assignment— 86 percent of the estimated 404,000 private school teachers. 

Rc udve . Jlduiit of Time Spent on School-Related Activities 

Most of teachers* time was spent on classroom teaching and activities directly 
related to classroom teaching. Classroom teaching itself occupied 52 percent of teachers' time, 
while class preparation and grading each occupied 12 percent of teachers' time (table 31). Other 
irhpbrtarit activities were monitoring students (5 peicer:t of teachers' time) and administrative 
activities (4 per::ent of teachers' time). 

An estimated 76 percent of teachers' time on school-related activities was spent 
during school hours, with classroom teaching consuming the bulk of that time. Of the 
24 percent of teachers' school-related time spent outside school hours, grading and class 
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Figure 4.— Mean number of hours per week spent by teachers on school-rei&ted activities- 
United States, 1985-86 
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Table 31. --Mean percent of privan. school teachers' time spent on school-related activities 
for the most recent full week^ durii^ school hours , oatside of required 
school hours ^ and total: United States » 1985-'86 



School-related activities 



Total (me::in hours) • . 

Total (percent) 

Classroom teaching , including activities 
performed while classes were in session.... 

xutbring of students outside of regularly 
scheduled classes , except private tutoring. 

Student counseling and guidance 

Monitoring (e.g., homeroom , study hall) 

Reviewing and grading student papers , 

exams y and projects 

Cli3Lss preparation. . . ^ 

Admihistri3itive activities (e.g., staff 

conferences, recbrdkeeping) 

Transporting students , 

Parent conferences 

Coaching athletics 

Field trips. 

Advising or directing school clubs 

cind isLssociatibns 

Other activity (including free tiiae, lunch).. 

Absent for any reason. 



I I Oatside of 

total I required | required 
i school hours | school hours 

5b 37 13 

loo 76 24 

52 52 (-) 

2 2 1 

2 1 i 

5 5 (*) 

12 3 9 

12 4 8 

4 2 i 
1 («3 (*) 

1 («) 1 

2 1 1 
1 (*) («) 

1 1 1 

5 5 1 

(«) (*) (-5 



^^Less than 1 percent. 
~Nbt applicable. 

NOTE. — Data were obtained frbm full-time employees with teaching as a primsiry a^^sifpizbeht; 

N=348,000. This includes full-time eii5)loyees i^o were teaching full-time (N=336>d<)0) 
and full- time emplbyees i^b were teaching less than full-time but r sported theiir prijaary . 
assignment as teaching (N=12^000). Mean percehts are calculated from percent s per teacher. 
Details may nbt add to totals because of rounding. 
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preparation each occupied one-third of teacheS' time; For both grading and ss preparation, 
teacheris spent at least twice as much time outside of school they did dtirihg sch A. 

In table 32, the school-related activities have been collapsed into 5 groups: 
classroom teaching, activities related to classroom teaching (tutoring, grading, class preparation, 
and administrative activities), monitoring, student counseling and parent conferences, and non- 
academic activities (coachiSg athletics, field trips, and advising or directing school clubs or 
associations). (A few activities did hot fit in these categories and are not included in table 32; 
these are transporting students, absences, and other activities such as free time and lunch.) By 
many of the standard ways Of Classifying teachers, there was very little variation among teachers 
in the relative amount of time spent on different activities. FOr example, years of teaching 
experience showed no effect on teachers' distribution of time, with teachers in all categories 
spending 51-53 percent bh classroom teaching. Even v/hen comparing the relative time spent on 
class preparation, grading, and administration (some of the activities where experience might 
seem most useful), the differences were insignificant. 

A few differences, however, were significant. Men spent 45 percent Of their time 
on classroom ft:..ching and 8 percent on non-academic activities (sUch as coaching, field trips, 
and advising or directing school ClUbs), v/hil^ (v-p-^a spent 54 percent of their time c. 
classroom teaching and 2 percent on non-acadt" ; ?: -ities. Elementary school teacFerT srcnt 
57 percent of their time on classrOOrh teaching and 15 percent oh activities related «o ClassrOnrr 
teaching (such as grading, class preparation, and administrative activities), while secondary 
school teachers spent. 41 percent and 35 percent, respectively. Teachers with advanced degrees 
spent 48 percent of their time on classroom teaching and 33 percent on activities related to 
classroom teaching; teachers with less than a bachelor's degree spent 58 percent on teaching and 
25 percent on related activities. 



Teacher Training and Assignment 

Because teachers at private schools are not hbrmally s bject b the same 
certification requirements as those in pi'blic schools, it is difficult to know what training private 
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Table 32.-'*Mean percent of private school teachers' time spent on selected school-related activities 

during the most recent full weelc^ by school and teacheir characteristics s United States, 1985-86; 



School and 
teacher 
^saracteristic 



Ntsnber of 
teachers^ 
(in thousands) 



School-related activities' 





Activities ^ 


Student 




ClassrooQi 


• related to • - 


counseling 


Ndh-academic 


teaching 


! classroom • Monitoring 

1 1 


and parent 


* activities 




' teaching ' 


conferences 






• • 







Total 

Orientatio:i 

Catholic........ 

Other religious. 
Nohsectarian. . . . 

Type/ level ^ 

Eleoientary. . . . . . 

Secondary. ...... 

Coobined • . . 

Other 

Sex of teacher 

Male............ 

Female. ......... 



348 



168 
103 

77 



166 
70 
81 
31 



87 
261 



52 



53 
52 
49 



57 
41 
50 
53 



55 
54 



30 



31 
29 
32 



29 
35 
31 
28 



31 
30 



4 
6 
6 



5 
6 
6 
6 



6 
5 



3 
3 
3 



2 
3 
3 
4 



3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



2 
7 
4 
3 



8 

2 



Years of experience 

Less than by- .... 

5-9 veiiir^ , , . 

h years ....... 

Highest degree 

Less than bachelor* s. . . 

Bachelor ' s 

Advanced degree 



87 
93 
168 



15 
229 
104 



31 
53 
52 



.58 
53 
4S 



3b 

29 
32 



r*,5 

29 
53 



4 
4 



2 
4 
4 



^School -related activities have been collapsed into 5 otsjor gi*oi^8, with tine during school hoiiri and tine 
outside of school hours combined. Activities related to classroom teaching include tutorit^, grading, class 

* preparation, and administrative activities; non-academic activities include coachii^ athletics, fiold trips, 
and advising or directing school clubs or associations. Activities not r^resented in th±% table «re 
transporting students^ absences > and other activities (such as free time, lunch). 

^De*'ail8 may hot add to total bec^^e of rounding. 

^Elementa^, second^', and combined are regular schools, ^ile other schools £ro primarily special education 
and alternative schools. 

N6tei.--Data were obtained from fuii-time ^^ibyees wic ^^achihg as a prlciary assi^nsnti N*348^bbb. Ihis 
includes full-time eoployees \&i6 were teaching full-time (N«336>(X)C) and full-time emblbyeoa who 
teaching less than full-time but n^rted their prtnary assigraMint as teaching (N«12,o00).. Mean percente 
are calculated from percents per teacher. 
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teachers hav^ received except thrbujgh a survey. Therefore, this survey included questions on 
teachers* majors in collece, on the number of credit hours received for various subjects, bri 
additional training taken in 1984-85 (such as in-service training, additional college courses), and 
on the courses taught (allowing for a comparison of teaching assignments with teacher training). 
Teachers were typically well educated, and had received most of their college training in the 
subjects that they taught. 

•irsdertilc Degrees and ' fajdr Fleid of Undergraduate Degree 

About two-thirds (64 percent) of private schddi teachers held a bachelor*s degree, 
nearly one-third held an advanced degree, and only 5 per^^ent had ho degree (table 33). Male 
teachers (45 pe: rent) were more likely than female tsacherd (26 percent) to hold an advanced 
degree. Similarly, teachers with 10 or more years of experience (43 percent) were more likely 
to hold ah advanced degree than those with less experience. In addition, a higher proportion of 
those teaching in secondary schools (51 percent) held advanced degrees. Some of the gender 
difference in degree level rhay be accounted for by the fact that male teachers are more likely 
than females to teach in secondary schools: f all male teachers and 14 percent of 

female teachers taught in secondary schools ( 



The most common major field of study in private school teachers' undergraduate 
degree programs was education: 51 percent majored in education, and 12 percent had majors 
both in education and another subject. The remaining 32 percent of teachers with degrees haf> 
non-education majors (table 34). 

Elementary school teachers were more likely to have rnajbred in education than 
secondary teachers (60 percent vs. 37 percent), whereas secondary school teachers were more 
likely to have a ndn -education major. Propbrtibnately, more females (55 percent) than males 
(37 percent) majored in education, while a higher proportion of males had noii-education 
majors. 
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Table 33; — f vsi^ grti^ tiii-ned by private school teachers, by school and 
ttr*.u .^* ift2«*-:tv,iristicsi . aited States » 1985-85 



School arid 
tieacher 
characteristic 



Total......... 

Orientation 

Catholic. ........ i 

Other religious. . . 
Nbnsectaf ian. . . . . . 

Typ^/level^ 

Elements^. ....... 

f ;ondary. ........ 

Combined...... .... 

Other............ . 

Sex of teacher 

Kate.............. 

Female. ........... 

Years of e9q)erience 

Less than 5 ...... . 

5 - 9............. 

10 or more. ....... 

Teaching statos 

Fall-time. 
Part-time. ........ 







Highest degree 


















ul teachers^ 
{X-^ hbusands) 


Less than ! Bachelor's i 
bachelor's ! ! 


AdvcxJiced 
de^^ 'ee 






(Percent of teachers) 




404 


5 


64 


31 


185 


9 


o / 


30 


127 


9 


64 


28 


92 


5 


59 


36 


190 


5 


74 


20 


83 


1 


48 


51 


^6 


8 


58 


34 


35 


6 


63 


31 


97 


2 


54 


45 


307 


6 


67 


26 


100 


8 


78 


13 


109 


5 


70 


25 


195 


4 


53 


43 


336 


4 


66 


29 


69 


ib 


52 


38 



'''Inc lades all staff whose daties include some teaching. 

^Elementary, secondary » and 'Combined are regular schools, while other scnools are 
primarily special education and alternative schools. 

NC^» — Details may not add to totals, and percents may not add to 100 because cf rounding. 
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table 34 •—Private school teaeherft* major field in under^adoate degree prbgrainy 

by selected school and teadt^ar characteristics: United States^ 1985-86 



School and * Number of 
teacher ' teachers 
charcteristic ■ (in thotisands) 


1 Major field of taidergraduate degree 


Education 


Other than 


Education 
and other 


No 
degree 


education 



Total.. 
Orientation 



404 



51 



(Percent of teachers) 



32 



12 



Catholic 

Other religious. 
Ndnsectarian. . . . 



Type/ level 

Eleoehtary. 
Secondary. . 
Combined. .. 
Other 



Sex of teacher 



Male. . . 
Female. 



Years of experiencre 



Less than 5. 
5 - 9....... 

10 or more.. 



Teaching status 



Pull-tiiiie. 
Pflurt-tiioe. 



185 
127 
92 



190 
83 
96 
35 



97 

3C7 



109 
195 



336 
69 



54 
50 
45 



60 
37 
1^5 
48 



37 
55 



51 
52 
50 



52 
40 



31 
28 
40 



22 
53 
35 
33 



52 
26 



32 
3i 
33 



30 

42 



12 
12 
10 



12 
8 
12 
13 



10 
11 



a 
ii 

13 



12 
9 



6 
1 
8 
6 



8 
5 
4 



4 

10 



Elementary » tr^ecbvidary^ a;d combiiied are regular schools > ^ile other schools are primarily 
special c^hicaticn axid a r. rnativt^ schools. 



NOTE.— Details oiay not aci to totals, and p^rrents iiay not add to 100 tK»c>iuae of zrnmd.tng. 



By teaching field, the proportion of teachers with education maj-^rs ranged from 28 
percent among foreign language teachers to 53 percent among art and music teachers (table 35). 
In all fields except foreign languages, 40 percent or more had education majors, the proportion 
of teachers with non-education majors ranged from 29 pc'-teht among art ^vd r lusic teachers to 
58 percent among foreign language teachers. Foreign iguagc teachers were more likely than 
those teaching any other field to have non-education u.^^joris. The proportion of teachers with 
majors in both education and another subject ranged from 6 percent among computer science 
teachers to 21 percent ^^v-^ng business science teachers. 

Addition.: "i\ filing 

An estimated 53 percent of private scheol teachers had take:* some type of 
additional training in the 1984-85 school year (table 36). Elementary school te chers and those 
teaching iii other specialized schools were more likely to have had additional training than those 
in secondary and combined schools. In addition, female teachers were more likely than males to 
have taken additional trainings and full-time teachers took additional training more frequently 
than part-time teachers. 

Among teachers who had taken additional training, 57 percent enrolled in coHr:.a 
courses, 50 percent took inservice training, and 20 percent took another type of training (tar'-: 
36).^ Teachers with 10 or more years of experience were less likely to take college courses than 
those with less experience. While male teachers were more likely to enroll in college courses, 
females were more likely to take inservice training. 

Four-fifths of teachers who took additional training did so to maintain and irhprove 
their skills (table 37). Relatively few teachers (2 to 7 percent) cited other reasons— acquiring 
non-teaching credentials, teaching a different subject area, retraining to teach special educaubhi 
or teaching t different grade level. Teachers at other specialized schools v/ere more Hkely than 



Teacher* indicated all types of additionr' trairJng taken. Therefore, percent! sum to more Chan 100. 
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Table 35."F*ivate school teawMrs' major f ield in asdergraduate degree pro«iDi 
by subject taught: United States., 1985-86 



Subject 
taught 


\ __ _ • Ks.fcr ft^}:: : f i-cdergraduate degree 
' Number of * — 


teachers^ » 
(in thousands) * 

1 Education 


' Other than 
education 


' Education 
and other 


No 

degree 



(Percent of teachers) 

Total.....;.;....... 2,oif 51 32 12 5 

Art Amusic... ........... 40 53 29 X4 4 

Biological science .;..... 26 41 47 ^ 

Business science. .;;..... 9 40 32 21 7 

Conpucer science....;.;.; 12 40 52 6 2 

English/ language arts.-.. 77 49 37 ^^2 2 

reign language.......;. 20 28 58 12 2 

Mathematics ; ^ 47 3^ ^ 

Physical science......;.. 35 4^ ^ 

Social science .;... 52 41 ^ 

General science ..;.; 4 /~5 / \ ^ ^ 

" (-J (-) (-) (.) 

Self-contained class..... 188 62 is x3 7 

""^^^u^^"'" «^ one s^yect,; therefore, the manbers by subject 

add to more thaw the total. 

-Not report.,5 b<,cau«e there ar« too few 8«»ral science teacher, for reliable estimates. 
NOIE. --Percent* oay not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table 36. --Private school teachers receiving additional training in the 1984*85 

school year and type of traihir^^ by school and teacher characteristics: 
United States, 1985-86 



School arid ^ 
teacher ^ 


Teachers receivir^ 
training in 1984-85 


T2 


t^e of traihi] 




Number I 
( in thousands } | 


Percent 


College 
courses 


Inservice 


Other^ 








(Percent of teachers)^ 




215 


53 


57 


50 


20 


Orientation 
















56 


__ 
55 




55 


.. _ 
18 


Other religious • • • . 




48 


61 


50 


16 






56 


56 


40 


27 


Type/ level 














.112 


59 


55 


55 


18 




39 


47 


62 


37 


26 




45 


47 


54 


50 


19 




20 


56 


62 


49 


22 


Sex of teacher 














44 


45 


70 


38 


17 




171 


56 


54 


53 


20 


Years of experiidnce 














50 


49 


67 


42 


18 




60 


55 


o2 




16 




106 


54 


49 


55 


23 


Teaching status 














184 


55 


58 


51 


19 




31 


46 


52 


45 


23 



ERIC 



^E.g.y worlushdpjB> seminars. 

^Based Oh the itumbitr of teachers receiving additional traiiiing. Percents do not 
add to 100 because sooe teachers tobk more than one type of training. 

^EleuDentaryi secb^idary, and combined are regular schools, while other ischodlft 
are primarily special education and alternative schools. 

NOTE.— Details may not add tcr totals because of rbundins. 
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Xabili :i7;— Major purpose of additional; training for private school teachers in 1984-85^ 
by school; and teacher characteristics: United States » t985*86 



School and 
teacher 
characteristic 



Maintain/ 
improve 
skills 



Acquire 
non-teaching 
credentials 



Retrain 
to teach 
different 

subject 



Retrain 
to teach 
special ed 



Retrain for 
different 
grade level 



(Percent of teachers)^ 



Total.. 
Orientation 



81 



Catholic. . . . 
Other religic: ... 
Nonsectarian 

Type/level^ 

Elemehtafy 

Secondary 

Cdmbihed 

Other 

Sex rf teacher 

Male 

Female 

Years of experiencet 

Less than 5. • • c • • • 

5 - 9 

10 or more 

Teaching status 

Full"-tii&e 

Part- time 



82 
82 
79 



82 
81 
85 
69 



79 
82 



79 
80 
83 



82 

79 



7 
6 
6 



6 
lb 

4 
12 



12 
5 



7 
7 
6 



6 
7 
7 



6 
6 



6 
6 
7 



t 

i 

6 



3 
1 
2 
H 



1 

4 



4 
4 



3 

4 



2 
3 

i 



3 
1 
3 
2 



4 

3 
2 



''Based oh the itunber of /v:her8 receiving addicionnl training. Pe:tcf'nts may not 
add to Idd bvsc^Ase of rounding. 

'Elementary^ ^ecbnida3ry, and combined are regular schools, ^AdLle other sa. vols are 
primarily special education and alternative schools. 
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other teachers to cite training for special education as the major purpose of their additidnai 
training. 

Nearly three-fourths (71 percent) of the teachers who had additional training took 
it in a substantive field other than education (table 38), while 26 percent took training in special 
education and 23 percent in other education.^ Additional training in vocational education was 
rare (2 percent). Teachers in other specialized schools were more iikely to have taken special 
education training than teachers iii elementary, secondary, of combined schools. A highef 
prbpbrtibn of male teachers took training in a substantive field, as compared with female 
teachers. 

Education in Areas Taught 

The hurhber of earned undergraduate and graduate credit hours in the subjects 
taught by private school teachers varied considerably (table 39).^ The proportion of teachers 
with three credits or less in a subject they were teaching ranged frprh 5 percent for 
Engiish/ianguage arts to 51 percent for computer science. The proportion of teachers with 30 
or rhbre credits in a subject they were teaching ranged frbm 5 percent fbr cbrtiputer science to 
63 percent for foreign languages. 

Over three-fourths (79 percent) of foreign language teachers had 13 or more credit 
hours of foreign language, and 63 percent had 30 credit hours or more. Nearly three-fourths 
(72 percent) bf social science teachers had earned 13 or more credits in social sciences. About 
two-thirds (69 percent) of English/language arts teachers had earned 13 or more credits in their 
area. Cbhversely, in computer science, 81 percent bf private schbbl teachers had 12 credit hours 
or less in computer science. In addition, just over half of mathematics and physical sciences 
teachers had 12 credits or less in these subjects. 



Teschen may acqaire knowledge in & given labject throagh fnechanifrni other than college credit, ioch ai inservice 
training or non -credit coarsework. In addition, teachert may have credits or training in another, closely related field. 
Thas, earned credits in a given sabject alone are not a fall measure of the qaalifications of teachers in a given sabject. 
Teachers of subject classes (as opposed to teachers of self- contained classes) generally taught grades 7 a.*id above: 
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Table 38.— Areas of additional training for private school teachers in 1984-85 > 
by school and teacher characteristics: United States, 1985-86 











School and 


1 Special | 


Vocational 


j Other ! Nbh- 


teacher characteristic 


1 education | 


education 


1 education | education^ 



Total 26 

Orientation 

Catholic. 17 

Other religious 27 

Nbhsectariah 39 

Type/level^ 

EleiDehtary. 29 

Secondary. .......... 5 

Combined. 11 

Other. .......... 58 

Sex of teacher 

Male 9 

Female 29 

Years of experience 

Less thaxi 5 ..... 33 

5 - 9.... 26 

10 or laore 21 

Teaching status 

Pall-tiaie 25 

Part-tiaae... 37 



(Percent of teachers)^ 



2 
2 

i 



1 
5 
3 
3 



5 
2 



2 

2^ 



23 



27 
22 
19 



27 
17 
21 
18 



20 
24 



28 
26 
18 



22 
32 



71 



80 
63 
64 



71 
89 
75 
47 



82 
69 



66 
69 

75 



74 
52 



^Includes all areas other than education, e.g., English, cbc^uter 
science, mathsnatics. 

2 -- — - - - 

Based on the raanber of teachers receiving additional training. Percent s do 
not add to 100 because some teachers received training in more than one area. 

^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Elementary, secondary, and combined are regular schools, while other schools 
are primarily special education arid alternative schools. 
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Table 39.— Mean number of earned ondergradaste aid graduate credit hoars of private school 
teachers in subject tat^t: United States; 1985-86 



Siab "i ec t tansih t 

w \Jk 1 ^7 W %m W^BWiKp • 


Teachers teaching 
the subject 




Credit 


hours* 




Number 
(in 
thousands) 


Percent , 


0-3 


4-12 1 


13 - 29 1 


30+ 








(Percent of teachers teaching the subject) 




40 


lb 


17 


26 


14 


44 




26 


6 


l8 


26 ^ 


11 


46 




9 


2 


3d 


6 


17 


47 




i2 


3 


51 


3d 


14 


5 


English/ language arts.... 


77 


19 


5 


26 


32 


37 




20 


>5 


8 


13 


16 


63 




64 


16 


19 


37 


16 


28 




35 


9 


25 


3d 


24 


21 




52 


13 


6 


22 


25 


47 



In semester hovirs. Quarter hour categories have been converted to senester hour categories 
NOIE.--Percehts may hot add to 100 because of rbuhdihg. 
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Of course, many factors in a teacher's training are important besides the number of 
credits earned in the area being taught, teachers may take courses in related areas that will 
prove quite valuable. For example, courses iii matheSatics or in biological sciences may be 
useful to a teacher in the physical sciences, and courses in the humanities may be similarly 
interrelated. Also, a basic assumption in mist teacher training is that courses in education are 
important in learning to communicate the knowledge obtained in specific subject matter courses. 

Table 40 displays the educational background in all subjects for five of the most 
commdn teaching areas: self-contained classes. ?English and language arts, mathematics, social 
sciences, and the sciences (including physical sciences, biological sciences, and general science). 
To simplify the comparisons, only classes where all students were in grades 1-6 are included in 
self-contained classes, and only classes where ali students were in grades 7-12 are included in 
the four subject areas. Also, only regular elementary, secondary, and combined schools were 
included. The table reveals a consistent pattern: for self-contained classes, the area where 
teachers had the greatest mean number of credits was in general education, followed by 
English/language arts and social sciences; for the four subject areas, the greatest mean number 
of credits was in the subject area being taught, followed by general education and social 
sciences. At least for these four subjects, then, private school teachers received more training 
in their teaching area than in any other area. 



Teaching Courses in Multiple Subject Areas 

The teaching of multiple subject areas in grades 7-12 was relatively common in 
private schools. While most teachers taught only one subject, 38 percent taught at least two 
different subjects, and 14 percent taught at leist three (table 41). Some of the subjects where 
teaching in multiple subject areas was particularly likely were biological sciences, computer 
sciences, physical sciences, arid gerieral sciences; in each of these subjects, 27 percent or less of 
the teachers taught only in one subject area. In contrast, the teaching of only one subject was 
more likely in foreign language, art arid music, and business, where 50 percent or more of the 
teachers taught orily orie subject. 
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lable QO>-Meah hiiinber of credits taken by te&chers Iri their area of teaching and other areas; United States , 1985-86; 



Subject area 
iii undergraduate 
and graduate 
coursework 

- - - - 


1 Self-contained 
j classes^ 


1 English/ 
1 langu^e arts^ 


Hatheiiatics^ 


i - j 

' Social sciences 


-.. -2 

Sciences 


1 College credits^ 


1 Cottegg credits 


College credits 


1 College credits^ 


4 

College credits 


j 13-29 1 30+ 

1 1 
I I 


i 13-29 


I 30+ 


i 

13-29 j 

- - I 


30+ 


1 li-Z9 i 


30+ 


13-29 


1 30+ 










(Percent of teachers) 












Education courses 


























5 






3 


2 


2 


3 


_ 

2 


_ 

2 






2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


i 


Other education* ••••••.•.« 


.. 20 


52 


31 


38 


30 


39 


29 


33 


M 


35 


Subject matter courses 
























12 


7 


9 


6 


6 


3 


8 


6 


6 


6 




9 




7 


3 


to 


8 


6 


2 


12 


39 




3 


1 


3 


i 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


i 




1 


it 


* 


i 


5 


i 


i 


it 


2 


i 






16 


29 


47 


3i 


Id 


33 


18 


28 


10 




9 


4 


15 


10 


12 


3 


12 


7 


9 


2 


Mathematics 


12 


3 


8 


3 


18 


43 


6 


1 


18 


ii 




6 


2 


5 


3 


13 


12 


5 


1 


27 


22 




27 


15 


29 


22 


27 


17 


21 


58 


26 


14 




.. 19 


18 


23 


19 


19 


22 


21 


20 


l7 


21 



Includes only classes wiiere all students are in grades 1-6. 



'Includes only classes where all students ^e in grades 7 or above. 

^Hie number of college credits refers to the subjact Seas on the left. For eicaiipie, 3 percent of Satheniatics teachers had 
13-29 credits in special education, 2 percent had 30 or iDore credits > and the remainder had 12 or less. 



N(5irE.*-0hly data froni regular eleiijehtary, secondary, iahd coiiibined schools are included; Data frois other schools (pfiraarily 
special education and alternative) are not included. 



Table 41.— Percent of teachers teaching in imiitiple subject areas for grades 7 and 
abdve» by subject area tat^t: United Statas, 1985-86; 



Subject area taught 



Number of 
teachers 
(in thousands) 



Number of subject areas taught 





201 


62 


24 


8 


4 


1 


(*) 


(*) 




27 


57 


15 


12 


8 


5 


2 


2 




22 


21 


32 


20 


16 


7 


1 


2 




9 


50 


27 


6 


8 


1 


1 


5 




id 


20 


48 


14 


5 


10 


3 


1 




53 


41 


33 


15 


6 


3 


2 


1 




18 


64 


23 


8 


2 


(*) 


0 


3 




4A 


36 


30 


15 


12 


5 


2 


1 




27 


21 


37 


20 


13 


7 


2 


A 




38 


39 


31 


15 


8 


3 


2 


2 




4 


34 


29 


17 


15 


4 


1 


0 




2 


9 


35 


12 


38 


3 


3 


0 


Other........ 


66 


41 


30 


16 


8 


3 


1 


it 



Less than 1 percent. 

NOTE. --Because some teachers teach more than one subject, the rarabers by subject 

add to more than the total and the pefcents in the top row are not an a^ers^ of 
the percehts in the remaining rows. 
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Class Size and Homework Assigiimehts 

Data bbtaihed from teachers included infdrmatidn about the subjects they taught, 
the number of students in each of their classes, and the amount of homework they assigned in 
each class. For purposes of analysis, teachers were divided into those who taught self-contained 
classes (muitiple subjects taught to the same croup of students for all or most of the daily 
session) iii gradies 1-6 and those who taught subject matter classes in grades 7-i2. 



Class Size 

The mean class size reported by teachers in self-contained classes was 18. In grades 
1-3, mean class size varied by orientation, instructional level of the school, and size of 
enrollment. For grades 1-3, mean class size in elementary schools was greater (21 pupils) than 
in combined elementary/secondary schools (13 pupils) (table 42). Classes were larger in 
nonsectarian schools (a mean of 24 pupils) than In eathoHc schools (20) and other religious 
schools (17). 

In grades 4-6 this pattern changed; teachers in nonsectarian schools reported mean 
class size of IS, compared with 18 in other religious schools and 20 iii Catholic schools. 
Combined schools continued to provide smaller classes than elementary schools. 

The mean class size was fairly consistent among subject matter classes, ranging 
from 21 for mathematics classes to 24 for social science classes (tabic 43). Teachers in Catholic 
schools reported larger subject matter classes than their counterparts in other religious and 
hbhsectaiiah schools. Iii Catholic schools, meaii class size ranged from 27 in English, 
mathematics, and sciences to 29 in social sciences. In contrast, teachers in other religious 
schools reported mean class sizes ranging from IS pupils in mathematics to 19 pupils in science. 
The smallest mean class sizes were reported by teachers in nonsectarian schools who reported 
teaching classes of between 14 and 17 students. 
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Tabli ^2;--Me4h c IMS sire of hisoewbrk per week in self- 

contained classes in grades .1-6 in regular prftvata schools^ By 
grade and by school arid teacher iaiaracterifiticr: United States, i985-86 



1 Self-contained classes 


School and | Grades 1-3 
teacher characteristic ! 


Grades ^-6 


I Class 
1 size 






Homework 
assigned 


Homework 
21S signed 


Class 
size 



Total . 
Orlehtatibn 



18 



2.5 



18 



Catholic........ 

Other religious. 
Nonsectarian. . . . 



Type/ level* 

ElesMhtary. 
Combined . . . 



Years of operation 



10 or less. 

il-Z^i.. 

25 or more. 



Size* 

1-1*9 

50-U9, 

150-299..... 

300-599 

60^ or more. 



Highest academic degree 



Less than bachelor's. 

Bachelor's.... 

Advanced degree...... 



Years of experience 



Iiess than 5. 
5-9......... 

id or more.. 



Teaching status 



Full-time. 
Part-tioe. 



20 
17 



21 
13 



15 
17 
21 



9 
18 
23 

0 



15 
19 
20 



16 
19 
20 



18 
20 



i.s 

2.5 
3 



2.5 
Z 



2 
3 

2.5 



1.5 

3 

2 

1.5 

0 



3 

2.5 
2 



2.5 

2.5 
2 



2.5 
.5 



20 
18 
15 



19 

16 



19 
17 
19 



1^ 
19 
21 
16 
25 



16 
19 
16 



17 
20 



18 
17 



'*.5 
3.5 
2.5 



3.5 

l4 



3.5 
3 

.5 

2 



2 
U 

i.5 



3;s 

3 



Sex 



Kate... 
Feoaie. 



18 
18 



3.5 
2.0 



17 
19 



5.5 

3 



^Eieaentary and combined are regular schools? data. from regular secondary and other 
schools (primarily special education and alternative) are hot included. 

KOXE.— Teachers reported the hours of homework assiipted for the last 
full week to the nearest half hour. 
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table 43.--HMh clari iistt and sun hours of hoMWork per Wfak in subject matter clasiei In grades 7-12 In regular 
private schools; by school and tecchei^ characteriitics : Uhi&ed States > 1985-86 







Private scLool 


subject matter classes in grades 7 - 


12 for 




School and 


Engli^/lax\guage arts 


1 Mathematics 


Social 


sciences 




Sciences 


teacher characteristic 




















Class 


Homework 


Class 


i Homework 


Class 


Homework 


Class 


! Hbinewbrk 




size 


assignment 


size 


! assignment 


size 


assignment 


size 


1 assignment 


















22 


2.5 


21 


Z.5 


24 


2.5 


23 


2.5 


Oriehtatioii 


















fTjirttf^T^f» - -- -- 


27 


2.5 


27 


2.5 


£7 


2.5 


27 


2-5 




17 


2.5 


15 


2.5 


Id 


2.5 


19 


2 




15 


3.5 


14 


3 


17 


3 


17 


3 


Type/ level* 




















2^ 


2 


24 


2.S 




- - 
2.0 


-- 
27 


2 




25 


3 


25 


3 


LI 


3 


25 


3 _ 




l6 


3 


14 


2.5 


1 7 
1/ 


3 


18 


2.5 


Years of bperatibh 




















15 


2.5 


15 


2 


17 


2-1 


19 


2 




24 


3 


22 


3 


25 


2.5 


24 


2.5 




23 


2.5 


22 


2.5 


th 


3 


23 


2,5 


aise 




















7 


2 


8 


2.5 


10 


2.5 


12 


3 




13 


3 


12 


3 


13 


2-5 


14 


2 


150*299 




2.5 


17 


2.5 


20 


2.5 


18 


2 




23 


2.5 


21 


3 


9^ 
£ J 




24 


2-5 




28 


2.5 


27 


2.5 


28 


3 


26 


2.5 


Highest academic degree 




















21 


1.5 


11 


3.5 


1 Q 
Id 


2.5 


17 


2 




23 


2.5 


22 


2.5 


25 


2.5 


23 


2.5 




22 


3 


22 


2.5 


22 


3 


24 


2.5 


Teaching experience 




















21 


2.5 


20 


2.5 


22 


2.5 


21 


2.5 


_ Q 


21 


2.5 


21 


3 


23 


2-5 


23 


2 




24 


2.5 


22 


2.5 


24 


2.5 


24 


2.5 


Teaching status 






















2.5 


22 


2-5 


24 


2.5 


23 


2.5 




19 


3 


17 


2.5 


19 


3 


19 


2.5 


Sex 




















22 


2-5 


21 


3 _ 


23 * 


3 


23 


2.5 




23 


2.5 


22 


2.5 


24 


2.5 


24 


2.5 



^Elementary, secondary, and com&J^ied are regular schools; data from other schools (primarily special education 
and alternative) are not included. 

NOTE. --teachers reported the hours of hoiswrork assigned for the last full week to the nearest half hour. 
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Combined schools, which tended to be smaller schools in general, also reported 
small classes; for example, mathematics classes in combined schools averaged 14 students, while 
mathematics classes in elementary and secondary schbdis aiveraged 24 and 25 students 
respectively. 



Homework in Self-Contained Classes 

In self-contained classes, the amount of homework^ per week assigned by teachers 
differed between teachers who taught grades 1-3 and teachers in grades 4-6, with homework 
assignments increasing between grades 1-3 and 4-6. While private school students could expect 
to receive, on the average, 2.5 hours of homework per week in grades 1-3, they could expect to 
receive 4 hours in grades 4-6 (table 42). 

Weekly hdrnewbrk assignments varied by orientation and the instructional levei of 
the school in which the teacher taught. In grades 1-3, homework assignments in nonsectarian 
schools were twice that of assignments in Catholic schools (a mean of 3 hours compared to 1.5). 
Teachers in other religious schools also assigned more homework than Catholic school teachers 
in these grades. 

In grades 4-6, the rheari homework assignrhent for the week was 4 hours, 
60 percent more than in grades 1-3. At this level, teachers in Catholic schools, who assigned 
the least amount of homework in grades 1-3, reported the largest homework assignments. 
Catholic school teachers assigned a mean of 4.5 hours of homework per week, compared with 
3.5 hours assigned in ether religious schools and 2.5 in nonsectarian schools. 

Some differences were found across teacher characteristics. In grades 1-3, the 
higher the degree of the teacher, the less homework was assigned. In grades 4-6, teachers with 
at least a bachelor's assigned more homework than those with no degree. (In all self-contained 



Teachers were insfcrucfced fco report the amount of homework asBigned for the last full week to the nearest half hour. 
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classes in grades U6, full time teachers assigned more homtjwbrk than part time teachers, and 
male teachers assigned almost twice as much homework as their female counterparts.) 

5 

Homework in Subject Matter Classes 

Mean homework assignments were obtained for the fdllbwihg subject matter classes 
in grades 7-12: English/language arts, mathematics, social sciences, and sciences (physical, 
biological, and general). 

Overall, the mean homework assignment was the same (2.5 hours per week) for all 
subjects (table 43). In nonsectarian schools, the mean homework assignment for a typical week 
ranged from 3.5 hours in English/language arts classes to 3 hours in mathematics. In Catholic 
schools, the mean homework assignment was 2.5 hours in ail subjects, and in other religious 
schools it was 2.5 in English, mathematics, and social sciences and 2 hours in sciences. 

Less homework was assigned by teachers who taught subject matter classes iii 
elementary schools than those who taught such classes in secondary arid combined schools, this 
might be expected since subject matter teachers in elementary schools would have only seventh 
and eighth grade students, while combined and secondary schools also taught higher grades. 
Elementary teachers assigned a riieari of 2 hours per week in all subjects, except mathematics 
(2.5 hours). Secondary teachers in private schools assigned 3 hours for all classes, while 
combined schools assigned 3 hours iri English and social studies and 2.5 hours in mathematics 
and science on average. 

Homework assignments in subject matter classes showed rid cbrisisterit differerices 
by teacher characteristics, although there were differences within subjects. In English/language 
arts, the amburit of homework assigned was positively related to the highest acaderiiic degree 
held by the teacher. English teachers with less than a bachelor's degree assigned less homework, 
(1.5 hours) bri average, than teachers with bacheloPs degrees (2.5 hours) and those with an 
advanced degree (3 hours). 
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While part-time teachers in self contained classes assigned less homework than fiili 
time teachers, in subject matter classes, the weekiy homework assignment of part-time teachers 
equaled that of full-time teachers. 



Attitudes of Private School Teachers 

The survey obtained attitudes of private school teachers through two items. In the 
first item, private school teachers were asked to rank order the following eight goals for 
students according to their importance: 

■ Basic literacy skills (reading, math, writing, speaking); 

■ Academic excellence, or mastery of the subject matter of the course; 

■ Citizenship (Understanding institutions and public values); 

■ Specific occupational skills; 

■ Good work habits arid self- discipline; 

■ Personal growth arid fulfillment (self-esteem, personal efficacy, self- 
knowledge); 

■ Human relations skills (cultural Uriderstahdirig, getting along with others); and 

■ Moral or religious values. 

Ranks of "1" (most important) and "2" (next most iriipbrtarit) have been combined as an index of 
"very impoftarit" goals. 

The second attitude item obtained teachers' agreement or disagreement (ori a 6- 
point scale) with 16 statements relating to their schools, administrators, fellow teachers, and 
students. Ratirigs of "1," "2," and "3" have been combined to indicate disagreement with the 
statement, while ratings of "4," ''S." and "6" have been coriibined to indicate agreement. 
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Ediicatibnal Goals for Students 



Teaching basic literacy skills was considered very important (ranks of or "2") by 
48 percent of private school teachers (table 44), followed closely by moral or religious values (43 
percent) and personal growth and fulfillment (40 percent). Relatively few teachers considered 
these goals as unimportant (ranks of "7** or "8"): 18 percent for moral or religious values, 9 
percent for basic literacy skills^ and S percent for personal growth. 

About one-fourth of private school teachers ranked good work habits arid self^ 
discipline (28 percent) and acadernic excellence (22 percent) among the two most important 
goals for students, and 14 percent believed that human relations skills were very important, 
billy a few teachers considered citizenship (3 pisrcerit) or specific occupational skills (2 percent) 
as very important goals, and many considered them unimportant (46 and 86 percent, 
respectively). 



Teachers' perceptions of the importance of these educational goals varied sdniewhat 
by the religious brieritatibri arid iristructibrial level of their schools and by sex of teacher, but 
generally not by years of teaching experience (table 45). Moral or religious values were rated 
among the top two goals riibre frequeritly by teachers iri religibusly-brierited schools (Catholic or 
other religious) than by teachers in nonsectarian schools. Teachers in nonsectarian schools were 
more likely than those in reiigiously-driented schddis td rarik this fdlldwirig gbals as very 
important: 

i Persbrial growth; 

i Gbbd wbrk habits and self-discipline; and 
i Huriiari relatibris skills. 

Teachers iri regular elementary, secbridary, or combined schbbis ranked moral or 
religious values among the top two goals more frequently than teachers in other specialized 
schbbis, while teachers iri bther specialized schbbis ranked both personal growth and human 
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Table 44.— Private school teaciiers* rankings of eight educational goals for students: 
United States > 1985-86 



Educational 
goal 


1 Percent of teachers ranking each goal as 


Most 
important 
1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Least 
important 
8 


Basic literacy skills ................. 


29 




19 


13 


11 


11 


8 


6 


3 




to 




12 


12 


12 


13 


17 


17 


7 




(*) 




2 


4 


8 


14 


25 


37 


9 








1 


1 


2 


5 


6 


17 


69 


Good work habits and self-discipline-. 


8 




20 


24 


22 


16 


8 


3 


(*) 




18 




22 


17 


15 


14 


8 


4 


1 




3 




11 


18 


20 


22 


17 


8 


2 




31 




12 


11 


to 


9 


10 


9 


9 



Less than 1 percent. 

NOTE,— Percehts are based on 404,000 teachers. Percents may not add to 100 becwse of rounding. 



Table (5i-F'erceht of private school teachers rahKiiig ; 
Uniteil States^ 1985-86 



;6als for students as very ioipbrtaht ('1^' aiid ''2^^ biit b! 8)) by school arid teacher characteristics: 



School and 
teacher 
characteristic 



Teacher 



(in 
thousands] 



Percent 
of 

teachers 



Goals for students 



Basic 

literacy 

skills 



1 

1 Acadeniic 


Citizenship 


Specific 
dcciip. 


1 excellence 




skills 1 



work 
habits arid 
self-discipline 



Personal 



Hiian 
relations 
skills 



Horal or 
religious 



m'L'i 


404 


ioi) 


48 


22 


3 


2 


28 


40 


14 


43 


Orientation 
























I8S 


46 


49 


20 


2 


1 


26 


40 


13 


49 




127 


31 


47 


21 


2 


1 


24 


33 


10 


60 




92 


23 


48 


28 


4 


3 


37 


50 


21 


8 


g Type/level^ 
o 
























190 


47 


52 


15 


2 


i 


26 


41 


13 


50 




83 


20 


41 


33 


4 


2 


31 


36 


14 


39 




96 


24 


48 


29 


4 


1 


27 


33 


11 


47 




35 


9 


44 


16 


2 


3 


34 


62 


27 


12 


Sex of teacher 
























97 


24 


43 ~ 


31 


5 


2 


28 


34 


15 


42 




307 


76 


50 


19 


2 


1 


28 


42 


13 


44 



Years of experience 



Loss ttiaii 5 years..... 


. 100 


25 


55 


19 


2 


2 


28 




15 


38 




. 109 


27 


49 


21 


3 


1 


28 


40 


13 


45 




. 195 


48 


45 


24 


3 


2 


28 


39 


14 


45 



111 



ll 



Percents do not add to 100 because of coobining tvo categories. 



2, 



Eleoentary, secdhdary, aiid cbiibined are regular schools, vhile other schools are priiuirily special educatibh and alteiiiatite schools: 
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relations sfcnls as very important more frequently than teachers in regular schools.^ Elementary 
school teachers were more likely than secondary teachers to rank basic literacy skills among the 
top two goals, however, secondary teachers were more likely than elementary teachers to view 
academic excellence as very important. 

Male teachers tended to rank academic excellence more highly than female teachers, 
while proportionately more female than male teachers ranked basic literacy skills and personal 
growth as very important.^ 



Teachers' Opinions 

In general, private school teachers had positive attitudes about their schools, 
administrators, fellow teachers, and students. For each statement, 75 percent or more of the 
teachers responded in a positive direction—agreeing with positive statements and disagreeing 
with negative statements (table 46). For the fdlldwing seven items, 85 percent or more of the 
teachers responded positively: 

■ Staff members maintain high standards of performance for themselves (93 
percent agfeed)^ 

■ The amount of student tardiness and class cutting in this school interferes 
with my teaching (89 percent disagreed); 

■ There is a great deal of cooperative effort among staff members (88 percent 
agreed); 

■ The level of student misbehavior ahd/br drug or alcohol use in this school 
interferes with my teaching (86 percent disagreed); 



g _ 

The similarity between these findings and those by religious briehtatibh may result in part from the relationship between 
these two school characteristics. Between 85 and 89 percent of regular elementary, secondary, jind combined schools were 
religiously oriented, whereas 74 percent of other ipecialiied schools were hbhsectariah. 

^the differences by sex of teacher may be related to Instructional level: 41 percent of all male teachers taught in secondary 
schools compared with 14 percent of female teachers. 
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Table 46;--Percent of private ichbb igreiing or disagreeti^ with various itatraehts relitihg to thii^ 

schools: United States , 1985-86 



1 Disagree 



Slightly 
disagree 


Slightly 


1 Agree 


Strongly 
agree 


Positive - 
direction 


27 


15 


11 


6 


3 


79 


6 


7 


13 


34 


36 


83 


25 


7 


7 


4 


3 


86 


25 


10 


7 


4 


4 


85 


19 


6 


6 


3 


2 


89 


5 


6 


10 


26 


48 


84 


7 


8 


16 


29 


34 


8b 


5 


7 


13 


27 


43 


84 


5 


8 


16 


29 


38 


83 


5 


7 


15 


34 


34 


84 


31 


11 


12 


9 


5 


74 


3 


6 


15 


33 


41 


89 


2 


3 


13 


4b 


40 


93 


6 


ib 


23 


31 


27 


81 


5 


7 


14 


33 


38 


85 


4 


7 


16 


30 


40 


85 



School-related 
stateibeht 



Staff seabers in this school generally 
don't h^*^ Duch school spirit 



Host of my colleagues share iy beliefs 
and values about what the central 
mission of the school should be...... 



The level of student nisbehavior and/or 
use in this school 
interferes with my teaching. .......... 



The principal does a poor job of getting 
resources for this school 

The ttbouht of studmt tardiness and 
class cutting in this school 
interferes with my teaching. .......... 



The principal knows what kind of school 
he/she wants and has cdobuhicated 
it to the staff....................... 



The administration knows the proble 
faced by the staff 



'^9^9^ ^ adfflihistratioh * s behavior 
toward the staff li Sii^portiVe 
and encouraging 



Necessary materials are readily 
available as heeded by the staff 

The teachm_aiid adffllnistratibn are in 
cipse agreement on school discipline 
policy. 



The attitudes and habits my students 
bring to class ^eatly reduce 
their chances for acadeoic success .... 



There Is a great deal of cooperative 
effort among staff meoberp ......... 



Staff members maintain hl^ standards 
of performance for thecDselves. ...... 



this school seems like a big family, 
everyone is so close and cbrdiai... 



The principal lets staff members know 
vtiat is expected of them. ........... 

the principal is Interested in 
ihhovatibh and hew ideas 



Stroi^ly 
disagree 



38 



50 



6(f 



32 



Percent of teachers who agreed with positive stateoehts and who disagreed with negative statewits. CalcuUted 
using unrounded figures^ reported rounded to the nearest percfiit. 

NOTE.— Percehts are based oh 404^000 teachers. Percents may not add to 100 becSuie of rotmdliig: 
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■ The principal does a poor job of getting resources for this school (85 percent 
disagreed); 

■ TTie principal lets staff members know what is expected of them (85 percent 
agreed); and 

■ The principal is interested in innovation and hew ideas (85 percent agreed). 

Since there was general agreement on the opinion items, there were few differences 
by school or teacher characteristics. However, th^ percent of teachers who indicated strong 
agreement ("6") or disagreement ("1) showed some consistent differences; tables 47, 48, and 49 
show selected opinion items by school and teacher characteristics. In general, elementary school 
teachers tended to be more positive than secondary school teachers, with such differences 
occurring for 14 of the 16 items. The two items without significant differences between 
elementary and secondary school teachers were: 



The level of student misbehavior ahd/dr drug or alcohol use in this school 
interferes with my teaching (table 47) and 



■ Necessary materials are readily available as heeded by the staff (not shown in 
tables). 

In addition, female teachers responded ihdre positively thah male teachers on most 
of the dpihidh items. Teachihg experience was related to attitudes regarding student 
misbehavior (or drug and alcohol use) and student tardiness ihtisrferihg with teaching: a larger 
proportion of teachers with 10 or more years of experience strongly disagreed with these 
statements compared with teachers with less than 5 years df experience (table 47). 
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Tabid 2^7. 



-Percent of private s^ool teachers vetio strongly disagreed with selected 
<q>ihion statements regarding students, by school and teacher characteristics: 
United States> 1985-86 



School and 
teacher 
characteristic 



Total*. 
Orientation 



Sttident misbehavior 
and /or drug and 
alcohol use 
interferes with 
my teaching 



54 



Student tardiness 
and class cutting 
interferes with 
my teaching 



64 



Sttidehts* attitudes 
and habits greatly 
reduce chances 
for academic 



32 



Catholic...... 

Other religious. 
Ndnsectariah. . . • 



Type/ level 

EloDentary. 
Secondary. . 
Combined. . . 
Other...... 



Sex of teacher 



Male. . . 
Female. 



Years of experience 



t^ss thsi 5. 
5 - 9....... 

to or more.. 



58 
54 
49 



58 
53 
55 
36 



46 
57 



41 
57 

60 



70 
60 

55 



72 
55 
60 
46 



50 
68i 



58 
64 

66 



32 
31 
34 



38 
25 
30 

24 



23 
35 



28 
32 
35 



— - - __. 

Elementary, secondary, and cbmblhed are regular schools, ^rfiile other schools are 
primarily special edticatibh and alternative schools. 
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Table 48 •--Percent of private school teachers vfid strongly agreed with selected opinion 
statements regarding principals > by school and teacher characteristics: 
United States, 1985-86 



I I Principal is » Administrations • 

School and | Principal lets staff I interested in ! behavior toward 

teacher | Imow wtet is | innovation and ! staff Js 

characteristic j e}q)ected of them j ideas ' supportive 

! I I and encouraging 

Total 38 40 43 

Orientation 

Catholic. 39 38 43 

Other religious.... 39 42 49 

Nbhsectariah 35 40 36 

- - ff 

Type/ level 

Elementary 43 44 47 

Secondary 27 27 33 

Combined 36 37 44 

Other. 40 50 46 

Sex of teacher 

Male............... 27 28 35 

F^tmale. 42 43 46 

Years of experience 

Less than 5........ 37 41 44 

5-9.............. 36 36 42 

10 or more. ........ 40 41 44 



Elementary, secondary, and combined are regulso: schools, \^ile other schools are 
primarily special education and alternative schools. 
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Table 49. — Percent of private school teachers vSo si^ongiy agreed with selected opiiiion 
statements regardir^ teachers^ by school and teacher characteristics: 
United States , 1985-86 



\ Teachers and \ Staff members j ^ere is a 

School and j administration €^e | maintain hig^ j great deal 

teacher | in close agreement 1 standards of | of cooperative 

characteristic | on school discipline | peformance j effort among 

I policy I for themselves | staff members 



Total 34 40 41 

Orientation 

Catholic 32 37 39 

Other religious 41 41 44 

Nonsectafian 29 43 39 



Type/ level 

Elementary 38 44 44 

Secondary 2i 27 27 

Combined 37 4l 43 

Othe^ 39 43 45 



Sex of teacher 

Male 24 3i 29 

Female 38 42 44 



Years of experience 

Less than 5 36 36 40 

5 - 9 34 39 40 

lb or more 34 42 41 



Elementary > secondary , and combined are regular schools , viiile other schools are 
primarily special education and alternative schools. 
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APPENDIX I 



Survey Methodology 

The data jsresehted in this report are estimates from the 1985-86 Private School 
Study conducted by Westat, Inc. under contract with the Center for Education Statistics (CES); 
Westat's Project Director was J. Michael Brick, and the Assistant Project Director was Lucinda 
Gray. Report preparation was coordinated by Elizabeth Farris- the authors of this report were 
Sheila Cabrero-Heaviside, Bradford Chaney, Mary Collins, and Elizabeth Farris. The CES 
Project Officer was Jeffrey Williams. 

The study was a multi-stage probability sample of private schools across the United 
States done in conjunction with a survey of library and media centers. The first stage was the 
sampling of 75 areas, consisting of counties or groups of contiguous counties, with probabilities 
propiortional to the square root of the population in the area. The second stage was the selection 
of schools within the- sampled areas with probabilities proportional to the square root of 
enrollment. The third and final stage was the sampling of teachers within the sampled schools. 
The schools within the areas were drawn from lists of schools created in the same samisle areas 
for the 1983 Private School Survey. Since the lists were riot ujsdated, schools established after 
1983 were not gerierally eligible for sampling. The estimates for the 1985-86 Study are valid 
for teachers in schools that were in existence in 1983. 

Of the 1,700 private schools sampled, 313 schools were deterniined to be outside the 
scope of the survey. Many of these schools had either closed or oSiy served children below the 
first grade level. In addition to this restriction, a school was not considered iri-scbjse unless it 
had a school day of at least 4 hours, was iri session for at least 160 days per year, was located in 
a place other than a private home, and was privately administered. 

A total of 1,174 school questionnaires were obtained from the 1,387 in-scdpe 
schools, resulting in an overall response rate of 85 percent. The data were collected by mail 
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with telephone followups to increase the response rates. The respbhse rate was over 90 percent 
in Catholic schools and about 80 percent in all the other schools. 

On average, about 5 teachers were selected from each sampled school. A maximum 
oF 10 teachers were selected from any one school. The school principal and librarian were hot 
eligible for sampling even if they did some teaching because they were the planned respondents 
for the school and library questionnaires. Responses were obtained from 5,295 teachers, which 
translates into an overall response rate of 76 percent including all levels of nonresponse. 

Sampling Variability and Ndnsampling. Errors 

National estimates were constructed by weighting the responses to the 
questionnaires from the sample schools and teachers. Since the estimates were obtained from 
samples of schools and teachers, they are subject to sampling vanabiHty. An estimate of the 
magnitude of sampling variability is the coefficient of variation, which is the standard error of 
the estimate expressed as a percent of the estimate. The standard error of an estimate is a 
measure of the variability between the values of the estimate calculated from different samples 
and the value of the statistic in the pibpulatibn. 

The interval from two standard errors below the estimate to tv/6 standard errors 
above the estimate includes the average of all possible samples in about 95 percent of all 
possible samples. This is called a 95 percent cbhfiderice interval. For example, the estimated 
number of private secondary schools is 2,400; its coefficient of variation is 7.2 percent; and the 
standard error is 170 (2,400 times .072). A 95 percent confidence interval for this statistic 
extendes from 2,400 - 2(170) to 2,400 + 2(170), or from 2,100 to 2,700 schools. Another 
example, the estimated percent of private schbbl teachers with a bachelbr*s degree is 64 percent; 
its cbefficient of variation is 2.4 percent; and the standard error is 1.5 percent (64 percent times 
.024). A 95 percent confidence interval for this statistic extends from 64 - 2(1.5) to 64 + 2(1.5), 
or from 61 tb 67 percent. 
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Estimates of the standard errors for the estimates were computed using a balanced 
half sampling technique, known as balanced repeated replications. Comparisbhs cited in the text 
are significant at the 95 percent confidence level. Some representative statistics and their 
estimated coefficients of variation are included in tables A and B. 

Survey estimates are also subject to errors of reporting and errors made in the 
collection of the data. These errors, called nbrisamplihg errors, can sometimes bias the data. 
While general sampling theory can be used to determine how to estimate the sampling variability 
of an estimate, nonsampling errors are not easy to measure and usually require either an 
experiment to be conducted as part of the data collection procedure or use of data external to 
the study. Such studies are part of an ongoing effort to quantify problems in the data and to 
correct data collection procedures to eliminate or minimize biases that may enter the estimates. 
Separate reports on sources and measures of nonsampling error will be issued. 



Data Comparability 

There are three sets of national estimates available for private school enrollment 
and number of schools: 

1. Data from the 1985-86 EES private school survey obtained from the 1983-84 
private school frame, adjusted for growth, 

2. Data from the 1985-86 GES private school survey obtained from the 1983-84 
private school frame, unadjusted for growth from 1983-84 to 1985-86, arid 

3. Erirdllment estimates from the 1986 Current Population Survey (CPS), 
collected arid published by the Bureau of the Census. 



In addition^ there are some estimates of enrollment and schools prepared by 
associations for the schools they represent, e.g., estimates of the riumber of Catholic schools are 
available from the National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA). 
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This pubiication presents only estimates from the first and second data sets listed 
above. The 1987 Digest of Education Stiaitistics will present enrollment figures and estimates of 
number of schools that come from the second date set, adjusted for growth between 1983-84 
and 1985-86. The Digest and other Center publications like this Condition of Education, 1986 
Edition, also use the CPS figures. The CK estimates are used primarily by the Center for its 
projections, since the CPS data represent a more uniform time series than the data collected by 
the Center. 
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Xkble A.-Coeffici«iti of wlstioii for MlMtid iU^ ih% i^l ^iionnstrm 



Itm 



Nimber of private ichoois 




Coefficient 
of variation 



All ichboli 

Catholic ichooli. 

Secotidary_ ichpoli 

Schooli charging mora than %2^506 Uxition. 



Humber of privata 10110018 with grades 10, II or 12 



All Bcbools 

Catholic ichooli 

School! with 150 to 299 pupili. 

Hmber of pt^ili in 



25,600 
9^900 
2,400 
4,400 



7,S00 
1,800 
1,300 



5.1 
5.5 
7.2 
23.9 



9.1 
11.3 
16.0 



All privata ichob li . . 

Other religiooi ichooli. 

ElfHMntary ichooli 

Schooli charging $1,001 to $1,500 tuition. 



Ntnber of 1985 high ichool graduates in 



All private schooli.. 
Noniectarian ichooli. 
Cofibined schools..... 



Percent of ichooli 

Ot^r religioui icbbbli 

Eltnsntary schools ............... 

Schooli with less than 50 pupils. 

Percent of pt^ils in 



5,982,000 
1,526^000 
3,343,00^ 
1,613,000 



379,000 
47,660 
56,000 



42 
60 
16 



6.1 
9.4 

10. 1 



8.7 
22.2 
14.8 



6.8 
3.5 
13.4 



Catholic schools.... ....... 

^^^on^Ary schools • 

Schools with 50-149 ptjpili. 



Percent of graduates 4^>plying to college 



All private schools 

Catholic ichooli. 

Schools with 50 to 149 pupils. 



Mean ptq>il per teacher ratio 



All private ichoois. 
Catholic schooli.... 
Secondary schools... 



60 
22 
15 



80 
81 
71 



17 
21 
17 



3.7 
7.1 
13.2 



5.7 
6.8 
9.4 



4.5 
3.2 
6.2 



Mean enrol laent 



All schools. 

Other religious schools. 
Kliashtary schools 



234 
142 
218 



3.7 
5.7 
5.2 
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Table B. — Cbef f icierits of variation for selected items from the teacher 
quest ibhhaire 



Item j 


Estimate 


1 

1 Coefficient 







j of variation 


WiifriHf^T" ri"F tl^■^V'af'p school. tfiaLchfiiris 












404, 


Odd 


6. 


7 




127, 


ddd 




2 




190, 


odd 


7 


4 




81, 


ddd 




9 




48, 


odd 


^ Am • 


«^ 


In schools charging $l»5bl to $2»5b0 tuition.... 


75p 


odd 


Q 


«^ 










A 




97, 


odd 


7 






307, 


ddd 


7. 


0 




12, 


odd 


47. 






124, 


ddd 


9. 


9 




336, 


000 


A 

KJ • 


Am 


PiBrcerit of private school teachers 














46 


5. 


9 






24 


7 


7 
# 






24 


A 








76 


i. 


4 






92 


2. 


i 








24. 


0 






iO 


8. 


7 


Hispanic teachers in schools in operation 25 or 














2 


33. 


7 






64 


2. 


4 


Teachers with an advanced degree in schools 














45 


5. 


5 


Teachers with 5 to 9 years experience in schools 














27 


iO 


2 






Bi 


1 


5 


Part-time teachers in schools in operation 11 to 














20 


11. 


0 
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APPENDIX II 
SCHOOL AND TEACHER 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
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DEPARTMiNT OF EDOCATlON 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20208 

CENTER FOR StAtlStiCS 



NATIONAL SURVEY OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 198S« 
SCHOOL OUESTIONNAIFIE 



FORM APPROVED 

O.M.B.NO.L 1850-0515 

EXPIRATION DATE: 11/30/86 



^-'-^^'^1^°'^^ i^^^'i^O^'^'^^^^ t20US^C^ t221j»'U^WHiLB YOU ARE NOT REQUIRED TO RESPOfsJD YOUR chhPFRATiON ici 
NEEDED T O MAKE THE RESULTS O F THIS SURVEY COMPREHENSIVE. ACCURAtI^^ A>Jd T^^ COOPERATION IS 



Affix Label Here 



iFAfslY OF THE INFORMATION PRINTED ON THE LABEL ABOVE IS iNCORREeT PLEASE ENTER 
NECESSARY CORRECTIdNS BELOW. 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



ZIP CODE 



RETURN COMPLETED FORM TO: 

VVESTW Inc. 

1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville. Maryland 20850 



NAME OF PERSON COMPLETINa THIS FORM 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 







ED(CS) FORM 2455. 12/85 
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PLEASE NOTE: Unless otherwise specified, all qaestlons refer to the 1985-86 school year. 



1. 



Name of the county In which this schooi is loca tod 



Is this school affiliated with an organized religious group? (Ctieck one box below) 

1 □ Yes — If yes, check the appropriate denomination listed below: 

2 □ No — But this school has a religious orientation in Its operation and corricalam. If possible. 

Identify and checR an appropriate denomination or group below. 

3 □ No — This school Is secular; any religious orientation or influence is tangential or incidental. 

(Go on to Question 3,) 



1 □ Amish 

2 □ Assernbly of God 

3 □ Baptist 

4 □ Calvin ist _ 

5 □ Church of Christ 

6 □ Disciples of Christ 



7 □ Episcopal 

8 O Friends 

9 □ Isjamic 

10 Q Jewish 

11 □ Latter Day Saints 

12 □ Lutheran 



13 □ Mennon[te 

14 Q Methodist 

15 □ Presbyterian 

16 □ Roman Catholic 

.17 □ Seventh Day Adventist 
18 □ Other, Specify 



19 □ Christian — No Specific Affiliation 



How would you classify this school by program type? (Cneck only on& box below.) 

1 □ Regular elementary/secondary 

2 □ Special educatibri (serves handfcapped students oniy) 

3 □ Vocational/technical j^ei^^^ 

4 □ Aiternative (offers a nontraditional curriculum designed to meet student needs that cannot 

be met in regufar schools.) 



^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 's PffereclJh this school, whether or not there are any pupils enrolled in 

that grade^ln the second line of boxes, please enter the actual number of pupihs enrolled m that grade. |f this is 
an ungraded school, report on the basis of the grades usually corresponding to the ages of the pupils attending. 



PK 


KG 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


a 




10 


11 


12 


13 


14 



































































Wh^a^js tfie estiniated percentage of students attending this school who are*members of a minority group? 
^'"^"^ 9''0^P^ Native. Asian or Pacific Islander. Black and Hispanic. 

(Check box for appropriate percentage below.) 

1 □ None 



2 □ Less than 5% 

3 □ 5-14% 

4 □ 15-24% 



5 □ 25-49% 

6 □ 50-74% 

7 □ 75-89% 

8 □ 90% or more 
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Enter in each of the jbllowing categories the hurhber of TEACHERS (head cburit) regularly assigned to this 
school on or about October 1, 1985. {Exctude teiachers paid by public agencies, itinerant teachers, unpaid 
voiunteers, and teiaicher aides): 



c Persons assigned a fulMime position at this school 
whd^ primary assignment is teaching 



All other persons assigned full- or part-time at this 
school whose duties include some teaching ...... 



c Tbtil T^achei^ sum of 6i »id 6b 



Mumber of 
Teachers 



Enter in columns A-C the nurhber of full-tirhe teachers (item 6a) at each salary level. When determining salary 
level, exc/ude the value of ihcbme^ih-Rihd (e.g., housing, rheals. trahsportg|ion. reduced tuition rates for family 
members) received in addition to or in lieu of salary. 

Cdlarnn A: Enter the total number of fall-time teachers at each salary level. 

Column B: Eriter the total number of full-time teachers who receive income-in-kind, at 
each salary level. 

Column C: Enter the number of full-time teachers w^o rmieive-each type of Income-in- 
kind, at each salary levet 



Annual flafy paid 

txducUng incom«-in-kind 


NUMBER OF FULL-TIME TEACHERS 


A. 

Tbtii 
fiill-tim 
ttacfiTi 


THOSE WHO RECEIVE INCOME-IN-KIND 


B. 

Tbtii riciivfng 
income* 
In-kind 


C. NUMBER WHO RECEIVE: 


Housing 


Meals 


Trans- 
portation 


Family 
member 

tuition 


Othir 


m. Nosalwypaid 
































e. $5,000 tio $a999 
















d. $iaOOO to $12,499 
















$12,500 to $14,999 
















f. $15,000 to $17,499 
















g. $17,500 to $19,999 
















h. $20,000 to $24,999 
















i. $25,000 or more 
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Enter jhe full-time equivalent {FT.E.} number of persons employed at this school in each of the assiqnmerit 
categories listed below; 

Note defli^fen: One fulR^^ equivalent equals the amount of time one person would spend servmg full-time in 
an assignment. For example, if a person were assigned fulRime to a teaching position, you would add 10 to the 
classroom teacher category, if. however, a person served half-time as a teacher and half-lime as a counselor, 
you would add 0.5 to the teacher category and 0.5 to the guidance counselor category. Report totals to the 
nearest one-tenth. 



ASSIGNMENT 


F:T:E: 


a. Principals and assistant principals 




b; Teachers 




1 ^ Paid bv the nrioAtn school 




2. Paid by public agencies (i^e; to implement legislated programs) 




c. Guidance couhselbrs 




d. Librarians and other professidrial media staff 




®- P''®^^®L®r'^' ?l^ff (e.g., curriculum specialists, administrative 
and business staff: social woricnrs ate ) 




1. Paid by the private schbdl 




2. Paid by public agencies (i.e. to implement ieglsiated prbgrarns) 




^^-^^^^er aides (paraprofessionals who assist teachers) 




g. Nonprofessionals (secretaries, janitors, bus drivers, etc.) 
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9^ Do any unpaid volunteers provide services for this school? 

1 □ Yes — lif yes, please enter the numbers of such vdlunteers who worked or will work in each of the 

activities listed in a^f below. Separate those volunteers who are also students at this school 
from those who are not. 

2 d No — If no. skip to item 10 



!nstmctionai3uppo^^^ papers, science 

lab monitoring, conducting rote exercises) 

Suldinci_Suj^oji^^^^^^ arid college counseling, 

health and drug awareness) 

^>(}''^^'^M^^^'B^.?^PPori (e.g. athletics, clubs, trips, 
newspaper, library) 

Management/Advise (e.g. citizen advisory group 

organized through school, computerization of schedules) 



e. Clerical Suppori 

f. Other Types of Support {e.g. monitoring cafeterias, 
playgrounds, etc.) 



NUMBER OF VQtUNTEERS 


StudMta at this school 


Parsons ««hb are hot 
studants at this school 



























10. Does this school charge tuition? (Check yes or no) 

1 □ Yes — If yes. comj3]ete a and b below 

2 □ No — If no. skip to item 1 1 

a. Does your school have any policy for modifying or discounting tuition rates (e.g.. on the basis of additional 
student's from the same family, financial need, church membership, etc.) 

1 □ Yes 

2 B No 



b. What is Jh(B highest schedu^^^ for a fulUtirne student r^ot including 

^931^1^ ^®®f'J^?5®5^_^P£n charged the first child in a family? (If your tuition varies by grade level or 

prograrn. list each appiicable grade span or program In the first column and the amount charged opposite it in 
the second column.) 



- 

Grada spah/program 


r - ----- 

Annual tiiitlbh 
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11. For each of the programs and service listed below, please Indicate; 

Colamn A Program or service provided: check whether or not the program or service Is available to 
students In this school (regardless of funding source), and. if yes, answer both B and C 

Column B Provided by: if colurhn A Is checked yes, please check whether school staff or others 
provided the program or service. 

Golumn C ^umBer of students seiv^^ [f column A Is checked yes. please enter the number of 
students served either during regular school hours or outside regular school hours. 



PROGRAM OR SERVICE 


A. 

PRO^(RAM_OR 
SERVICE 
PROVIDED 


B. PROVIDED BY 


C. NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 


SCHOOL 
STAFF 


OTHER 
StAFF 


DURING OUTSIDE 
REGULAR REGULAR 
SCHOOL HOURS SCHOOL HOURS 


a. Bilingual education ^ students with 


YES NO 
□ □ 


YES 

□ 


YES 

□ 


NUMBPR OF 5Tnr»FMT<5 SFQWPn 


limited EnQlish SDfmkinn ;ihiiitv uta 

1 taught in their native language while 
they learfi English. 






Reg; School Hrs. 


Outside School Hrs. 


^ English as a secpndl lang^uageL — 

a^uujBiiio Willi luMiitnJ cngiian spiJaKiriQ 

ability are provided with intensive 


YES NO 


YES 
□ 


YES 

□ 








instruction in English. 


Reg. School Hrs. Outside School Hrs. 


c Remedial reading — organized 
compensatory, diagnostic, and 
n?»?edial ai?tivlil(W dw^^ correct 
and prevent difficulties in the 
development of reading skills. 


YES NO 


YES 

□ 


YES 

□ 


— NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 






□ □ 


Reg. School Hrs. 


Outside School Hrs. 


d. Remedial mathematics — organized 
compensatory,^ diagnostic, and ' 
remedial activltl^ designed to correct 
arid prevent difficulties in the 
devslopment of mathematics skills: 


YES NO 

□ □ 


YES 

B 


YES 

□ 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 






Reg. School Hrs. ( 


Dutside School Hrs. 


Programs for the handicapped — 
ihstructidn for the mentally retarded, 
specific iearning disabled, physically 


YES NO 
□ □ 


YES 

□ 


YES 

□ 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS SgRVgD 






handicapped, and other handicapped. 


Reg. School Hi-s. Outside School Hrs; 


f. Programs for the giftec. and talented — 
actlyai^ designedio permit gifted and 
talented students to further develop 


YES NO 

□ □ 


YES 

□ 


YES 

□ 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED— 






such skills. 


Reg; School Hrs. Outside School Hrs. 


g* V^ocatLonaJ/technicaj programs — 
instruction designed to preparr 
students with entry level occupational 
skills needed for work. 


YES NO 

□ □ 


YES 

□ 


YES 

□ 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 






Reg. School Hrs. C 


utslde School Hrs. 


h. Foreign languages — instruction 
designed to enable students to read. 
speaKjmd understand languages 
other than English: 


YES NO 

□ □ 


YES 

□ 


YES 

□ 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 






Reg. School Hrs. Outside School Hrs. 


1. Diagnostic and prescriptive services — 


YES NO 

□ □ 


YES 

□ 


YES 

□ 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERV£D— 


seivLOMjwyided by trained 
professionals to diagnose learning 






problems of students and to plan and 
provide therapeutic or educational 
programs based upon such services. 


Reg. School Hrs. Outside School Hrs; 
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12. Do any students in this schbbi receive any of the seryic^ listed below that are paid for with public funds, e.g.* 
Federal government or other gbverrimeht (State and local)? 

1 □ Yes — If yes, cbmp'ete b below 

2 □ No — if no, complete a below 



a. if services are not received, did this school apply for any services for the 1965-86 school year? 
1 S Yes 



, Skip to item 13 

2 □ No 



b. If services are received, complete the section below: Check as many as ap^ly by source of funding, i.e.. 
Federal or other (state and local). Also, enter the number of students served in each program or service area 
checked. 



PRQeRAiui OR SERVIGE 


Funding SOURCE 


NUMBER OF StUOENTS SERVED 


_Fe*!ll__ 
Government 


onw 

iSovemment 


Grades 1-8 


Grades 9-12 


a transDortatlon 










b. Instruction/library materials 










e. Child nutrition (lunch, milk, etc.) 










d. Health services 










Remedial/cbmpehsatory education 










f. Bilingual education 










g. Handicapped services 










h. Vocational education 










i. Guidance, social work, 
or Dsvcholoaical services 










j. Speech theraov 
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13. Seflected school characteristics 



& jHow maay-ho ars per day are students in the highest grade expected to attend? 
hoars 



b, Whatja4he p pmber of days students in the highest grade attended school in the 1984-85 school year? 



ddys 



c. Is this school operated in a private home used as a family residence? 

1 □ Yes 

2 □ No 



d In what year did this school begin operation? 
year 



Was it operational in school year 1983-84? 

1 □ Yes 

2 n No 

f. Does this school require an entrance examination for admission? 

1 □ Yes 

2 □ No 



g. Were any studer.ts expelled from this school during the 1984-85 school year? 

1 □ Yes — If yes, how many? I _ | students 

2 □ No 



fu Were any students barriSKj from re-enroll jng at the conclu sion of the 1984-85 school year? 

1 □ Yes — If yes, how many? i student? 

2 □ No 



i. During the 1984-85 school year, did you accept any hew students who were expelled from public schools? 
1 □ Yes — r If yes. how many? I 1 students 



2 □ No 
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14 Does this school serve 10th, 1 1th and/or 12th grade students? 

1 □ Yes — If yes, please continue and complete items 15 through 19. 

2 □ No — if no, this completes the questionnaire. Thank you for your cooperation. 



15. Hi^w many years of coursework in each of the fbllowing subject rriatter areas are required for graduation (high 
school) from your school? 



SUBJECT AREA 


-YEARS OF 
COURSEWORK REQUIRED 


a. Mathematics 




b. Physical and Blologlcaj Selene^ 




c- English 




d Fine Arts 




e. Foreign Languages 




f. Social Studies 





16. Does this school have an advanced placement program for students in grades 10, 1 1. or 12; that is. courses for 
which college credit is granted based upon approval by a college or secondary school association? 

1 □ Yfes — If yes, please enter the estimated number of 10th. 1 1th, and 12th grade students enrolled In 
courses for the advanced placement program, by the subject matter areas listed in a-g below. 

2 Q No — If no, skip to item 17. 



SUeOECTAREA 


ESTMATED^ NUMBER 
OF STUDENTS 


a. Mathematics 




b. Physical and Biological Sciences 




c. English 




d. Fine Arts 




e. Foreign Languages 




f. Social Studies 




g. Computer Science 
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17. a. How-niahy studen ts were enrolled In 12th grade in a regular day school prbgrarri fast year (1984-85)? 

I 12th grade students 

b. How rhariy of thes e students were graduated frdrn the I2th grade last year? (Include I985sarnrner graduates.) 

I 12th grade graduates 

c. What is the estima ted percentage of these graduates that applied to a 2- or 4-year college? 
I Estimated percent 



18. Do you have Schbiastic Aptitude test (SAT) and/or Amerlcari CoHege Test (ACT) scores of your seniors for the 
period July 1, 1984 to June 30, l985? 

1 □ Yes ^ If yes. please continue and complete itern 19. 

2 □ No — If no. this completes the questionnaire. Thank you for cdbperatidn. 



19: For the period July 1.1 984 to June 30, 1 985. jplease provide the average score bf SENIORS and ybur best 
estimate of the percentage of seniors tested for each of the following tests: 





AVERAGE SCORE 
OF SENIORS 


__PiEBCENTdF 
SENIORS TESTED 


Schbiastic Aptitude Test: 
SAT (Math) 




% 


SAT (Verbal) 




% 


American College Test: 
ACT (Composite) 




% 



THIS eOMPtETES THE QOESTIONNAIRE. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
ED(CS) FORM 2455. 12/85 
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DEPARTMENT OP PDl JPaTlCIKl 






\YASHlNGf ON. D:C: 202M 


FORM APPRQVED 




CENTER FOR STATISTICS 


OJ«:B: N0:M85(W}515 
EXPIRATION DATE: 11/30/86 




NATIONAL SURVEY OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. IffiS^ 






TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 











THIS_HEPOflT_ISAUTHOSlZED BY tAWY2aUS.C. 12216-1). WHILE VOU ARE NOT REQUIRED TO RESPOND YOUR 
COOPERATION IS NEEDED TO MAKE THE RESULTS OF THIS SURVEY COMPREHENSIVE, ACCUrATI. AND TIMELY 



Address Label Here 



Your answers will be kept strictly confidential. Results from this survey will appear in sgmmary or statistical form o^ily: so that 
neither mdividuals nor schools can be identified. We hope you will answer every question, but if yoa object to answering a 
particular question, write "refused" next to that question. 

Thank you for your tlrtie and cooperation. 



RETURN COMPLETED FORM TO: 

WESTAT. the. 

1650 Research Boulevard 

Rockvilte. Maryland 20850 



EO(CS) FORM 2455A. 12/85 
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Check the box below for the HIQHEST academic degree you have earned. (Do not include honorary degrees.) 
1 □ Nodegrei9 



I (Skip to i 



2 □ Associate 



! 



3 □ BacheibPs 

4 □ Master's } (Continue) 

5 □ Doctorate 



Whrt was (were) your major fjeld(sj of study for your BACHELOR'S DEGREE(s)? (if you had more than one 
major, specify aii that appiy.) 

1 □ Education (Specify education speciaity(ies) 



2 □ Other than Education (Spiecify) 



CHECK THE BOX below that b^t represents the number of UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE credit hours 
(semester or quarter) you have accumulated in each of the course areas listed. 



COURSE AREAS 


UNbERQRADUAte AND QRAOUATE CREDit HOURS COMBINED 


NotM 


StfTiflitcr 


Quarttr 


1-3 


4-12 


13-39 


30ormor« 


1-S 


6-18 


19-44 


45 or mort 


Edaeition CounRrf : 




















a. Special education 


id 


2d 


3d 


4d 


sd 


6d 


rd 


sd 


9d 


b. Vocatibhal education 


IB 




3d 


4a 


5d 


ea 


7a 


sa 


9d 


c. Other education 


id 


2d 


3d 


4a 


sd 


ea 


ra 


sa 


gd 


Sul^ect Mattir Cdtirili: 




















d. Art and Music 


iO 


20 


3d 


4 a 


5d 


6d 


ra 


sa 


gd 


e. srological Sciences 


ID 


2D 


3D 


4d 


5d, 


6d 


.7a 


sd 


93 


f. Business Science 


iO 


2d 


3d 


4 a 


id 


6d 


ra 


sa 


9d 


g. Computer Science 


1G 


2d 


3d 


4d 


5d 


6d 


7d 


sa 


9d 


h. Engjish/tanguage arts 


id 


2d 


3d 


4 a 


sd 


6d 


ra 


sa 


9a 


i. Foreign Language 


la 


2d 


3d 


4a 


5d 


6d 


ra 


sa 


9d 


j. Mathematics 


id 


2d 


3d 


4d 


sd 


ea 


ra 


sa 


9a 


k. Physical Sciences 


IB 


2Q 


3d 


4a 


5d 


eb 


ra 


sd 


9d 


j. Social Sciences 


id 


2d 


3d 


4 a 


sa 


ea 


rd 


8 a 


ga 


m. Other 


ID 


2S 


3d 


4d 


sa 


6 a 


rd 


sd 


9d 
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?°r'D.9lhe 1984-85 sch^^^^ 84 - August 85), did you take any courses or other training related 

to elementary and/or secondary education? 

1 □ YES — (Continue) 

2 □ NO — (Skip to item 8) 



What kind of traihirig was this? (Check all that apply,) 

1 □ College credit counses 

2 □ In-service training 

3 □ Other (specify) 



Check below the major purpose for which you took this training (check only one), 

: J 1 □ To maintain and/br improve abilities in current position. 

(Skip to Item 8) < ^ _ __ _ __ ' 

1 2 u To acquire credentials in hew hdh-teachihg areas 

(for example, admintstration, guidance counseling). 

f 3 S To retrain to teach a different subject matter area. 
(Please continueH ^ ^ Z®^''^'" to teach handicapped students or students with learning disabilities. 

) _ ('^®-_ 5P?c/a/ ®tfuc^^ 

( 5 □ To retrain to teach at a different grade level. 



Check below the area(s) in which this retraining was taken. (Check at! that apply.) 



01 □ Special education 

02 □ Vocational education 

03 Other education 

04 □ Art and Music 

05 □ Biological Sciences 

06 □ Business Science 



07 □ Computer Science 

08 □ English/Language arts 

09 □ Foreign Language 

10 □ Mathematics 

11 □ Physical Sciences 

12 □ Social SciehcQS 

13 □ Other subject matter 
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How many years of Elementary/Secondary school teaching experience in public and private schools will you 
have completed by the end oif this school year? 

instruction: Exclude practice and snbstitute teaching; count each year in which you did any 
teaching to the nearest % year. 



Public Schoole 
Prtvati ScHboli 


Yeani of Full*time Teaching 


Years of Part-time Teacftin^^ 











How would you classify your positron as an employee at this school during the 1985-86 school year? 
(check one) 

1 □ Full time 4 □ Vi time 

2 □ % time 5 □ Other (specify) 

3 □ time • 



How would you classify your teaching assignment while employed at this school during the 1985-86 school 
year? {check one) 

1 □ Full time 4 □ % time 

2 □ % time 5 □ Other (specify) 

3 □ V& time 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING QUESTIONS 11 AND 12: 

Questions 1 land 1 2 request Informatlpn on each class you taught for the most recent full week that 
schooi was in sraslon/ThlsJnformfrtlon Inciudes the subject matter area, days per week the class 
ws© taught, gracle^ number of students enrolled, whether homework was assigned, and amount of 
homework ^sjgned. Please read the INSTRUCTIONS and bEFIN ITlONS below before proceeding 
to items 11 and 12. 



INSTRUCTIONS AND DEFINITIONS: 

Most Recent The most recent full week in which schooi wis in session; Report classes for 
Full Week: which you are ri^ponsibie even if you were absent at any time during the week. 



Class: 



A class is a group of students with whom you meet at specified times during the 
week; e.g., a class in mathematics that meetis three days a week, a foreign 
language class that meets two days a week. If you teach two or more classes in 
the same subject, report each class separately. 



Self-Cpn^inwiJ A teacher whateaches multiple subjects to the same groupi of students for all or 
Cj«s Tenthm: most of the daily session. 



Sobject-Malter Use only the areas and codes hsted befow. Pfease enter the appropriate code for 
Area: eacti class. 



Sublect-Ma lter Area 



Art and Music 01 

Biological Sciences (K? 

Business 03 

Computer Science 04 

English/Language arts 05 

Foreign tanguages 06 



Code Subject-Matter Area 



Code 



Mathematirai . 07 

PhysJcalSciences 08 

Social Sciences 09 

ypcatiohal Education io 

Other 11 



Grader 



[n reporting grade, use UGJor ungraded^ PK for preklndergart^ KG for 
kindergarten,^! for first grade, 2 for second grade, etc. jf students from more 
than one grade are In the class, enter the grade that represents the majority of 
the students enrolled. 



Amqant of The amou nt of time req u ired per stu^ 

Homework the most recent full week. Estimate to the nearest half hour. Exclude long-term 
Assigned: assignments such as term papers. 
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1 1 Did you teach a SELF-CONTAINED CLASS during the most recent fail week that school was In session? 
Please note preceding defTnltion. 



1 □ YES — (Pieiase enter betow the Information for the setf-'contalned cTass you taught. 

nefer to mSTnUC TlOf4S and DEfmTIONS:) 

2 □ NO — (Skip to item 12) 



Ntmibsrof 
Days per 
Week 


Grade 


Number of 
student 
enrolled 


Was homewofli assigned 
duHng the Mt full week? 

(Check YES or NO) 


Amount of homework 
asHgried for the last full week 

R^^^JtedJnhm 
to the nearest hdif'hour(1\S, etc.) 








1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 



1Z Did you teach one or more SUBJECT MATTER CLASS(ES) during the most recent fuH week school was in session? 

1 □ YES — (jPfease enter Below the mforrnation for the subfect matter ctass(es) you taught. 
Refer to iNSTRUCTlOf^S and DEfMITIONS.) 

2 □ NO — (Sktp to item 13) 



CiMS 


SuK^ect-mitter area 




Grade 




Wm homemrk assigiij^ 
during Intiull week? 

(Check YES or NO 
for each lice) 


Amount of homework 
migned for the last full week 

Reported in hours per student 
to the nearest half-hour 
(1.5, etc) 


(Enter appropriate 
code from 
precedmg fist) 


Number 
of Da^ 
perwtek 


Number of 
Students 
enrolled 


i. 










1 □ YES NO 


Hours 












1 e YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


a 










1 Q YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


d. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


e. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


r. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


g- 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Houre 


h. 










i □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


L 










1 Q YES 2 □ NO 


* Hours 



13. What was the date of Monday of the week you used in completing item 1 1 or 12? 
(Enter 2 digits each Tor mohfh/day/year; for example: 01/13/86.) 




1 4. Was this generally a typical weelc? 
1 □ YES 2 □ NO 



15: During the week you use^^ item 11 or 12, were you in a full-time position at the school with 

teaching as a primary assignment? 



1 □ YES — (Cdhtinue) 

2 □ NO — (Skip to item 19) 



Si \ 
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f^I Jl!® J^9?^''?C0nt fu^^^ of whether or not It was st typlc^y^^K rf^prd In the apprpprjate 

spaces yoar best estimate of the number of hoars yoa spent on each of the indicated schooi-reiated activities: 

InstmctipLns:^ /nc/yofeLrfef/me during which teachers are REQUIRED to be in schoof. DO 

l^OT DUPLICATE TmE AMONG AC^^ ]f you §rad¥dpapei^ during the class period, 

mfHxri only under Ci^SSROOM TEACHING, If you prepared tessorlplans while monitoring, put the tMe you 
spent on preparing lesson plans under MONITORING. If you were ateenf from school during required time, 
report it in item m 

NuffibirojJiqHurii^^ 

{Report to the nearesf whol9 hour for thefutLweek.)- 

Outside oftequired school hours 

During requirsd (it i^fool orit horns), 

Sj^HWl^relatsd activity schooi hours indudlhg wssksnds 

a* Ciay>PPmieachingi^ 

while classes you taught were in session (9.g, grading 
papen, crass prepmti 

b. TutoHnei of students o^ 

Classy, except private tutoring for which you were paid 

e. S^tujjent cqunMll^ arid guidance. Except during 

classroom teaching or monitoring periods .............. 

d. Mphitpjiriife.^^, lunchroom, 
playground, after school detention) .................... 

Y'lwing and^g^^^^^ studerit_papers^,_exams,J^^^^ 

projects, Qxcept during classroom teaching or monitoring 
periods .............................................. 

f* CJaMj)reparatijLn ipr^^ 

individgslized educational programs ilEP*sf, gathering 
materials, etc.), except during classroom teaching or 
mdriitdririg periods 

g. Administrative acttvltiiHi (includes staff ooriferehces, 
f^cordke^ini^^^ during classrisdm teachirig or 
monitoring periods 

h. Trahspdrtihg students 

i. Parent conferences, except during classroom teaching or 
monltdrihg periods • 

j» Coaching athletics ................................... 

Ic. Field trips 

L Advising or directing school clubs and associations ..... 

lit. Other activity (Thcfudfhg free time, lunch time, etc.) 

n. Absent for any reason during the time teachers are 
require « be in school 

total (Sum of lines a. through n. j 



* Th9 TO TAL in this column shoutd eqaal to th9 total number of hoara yoa were nqoired t6 tye in school iSuring thB tail w^ek. 

PLEASE CHECK THE TOTAL f 0« EACH COLUMN TO ASSUME THAT THE SUM OP THE TIME SPENT ON THE vAntOUS ACTIVITiES 
REFLECTS THE ACTUAL AMOUNT OF TIME YOU SPENT FOP THE WEEK. 
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Daring the most recent full week, did you have the assistance of paid teacher aides or unpaid volunteers 
(inciading students) assisting you with routine activities associated with teaching? 



1 □ YES — (eontinae) 

2 □ NO — (Skip to item m) 



For the most recent full week, what Is your besl estimate of the total number of hours (to the near^t whoje 
.^?ur)jhat paid teacher aides or unpaid volunteers assisted you during that week on the fbilbwing activities? 
Report hours spent by unpaid volunteers who are students in this school separately from hours spent by other 
unpaid volunteers: 



Activity 



_Total hpyrs. 
spent by paid 
4«aeher aldei 



TbUri Hburi spent J>y 
unpaid volunteera 



staden^ 
In ttiii scHbol 



a. Cdhductlhg rote exerciser 

b. Grading papers 

c. keeping records 

d. Mbnitorihg 

i. Assisting students in classroom activities 

f. Other (Specify) 



Total (Sam of Hnes i. through I,) 



other unpeid 
volunteers 



We are interested in the quantity and sourc^ of income for the teacher. Please fill in the following blanks, 
including the entry of '^zero" where appropriate: Please estimate to the nearest hundred dollars. 

a. Academic year base salary 1^85-66 $ 

b. AddltionaJ comp€fisatk>n during the base year frdrti the school for 
extracuiticular q coaching, student activities 
sponsorship, evening classes, department chairmanship, etc.) ...... $ 

c. Summer school salary, 1965, this school ' $ 

d. Summer school salary, 1985, another school $ 

e. Summer activities, 1985, NOT REtATiD TO SCHOOL $ 

f. Estimated amburit of money exjjected to be earned, this academic year. 

in NdN-SeHObt-RELATED ACTIVITIES $ 

Total earned Income, mid-June, 1985 to mId-Jone, 1986 ^ 
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20. Are you receivjng any housing, meais. transportation, 

reduced tuition rates for family members) in addition to or in lieu of salary? 

1 □ YES — (Continue) 

2 □ NO — (Skip to item 22) 



21* itypu are receiving income^in*kind. what is the estimated total value of this income-ln-kind from mid-June. 1985 
to mid-June, 1986? 



$. 



22. A number of surveys by the Department of Education seek information on the following queistions. In order to 
have broad-based comparisons would you please give your opinions on the fbllb\A/ing: 

A. If you had td-chdbse from among the eight goals for students Jtsted below^ how would you rank them 
according to theji^impqrtan^^ your teaching? Enter a "1" jqr the most important goal, a *'2" for the next 
most important goal, and so on. through "8" for the least important goal: 

RANK 

a* Basic literacy skills (reading, math, writing, speaking) 

b. Academic excellence, or mastery of the subject matter of the course ^ — 

c. Citizenship (understanding institutions and public values) 

d. Specific occupational skills 

e. dood work habits and self-discipline ^ - 

f. Personal growth and fulfillment (self^t^ ... 

g. Human relations skills (cultural understanding, getting along with others) ........... 

h. Moral or religious values 
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B- Using the scale provided, ple^e Indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with each of the 
following statements. (Circle one narhber for each statement) 

Strongly Strongly 
Disagnwi _Aggc»_ 



Staff mernbers in this school generally don't have much 

school spirit. 1 2 3 4 5 6 



b. Most of my colleagues sh^re rny bejiefs and values about 

what the central mission of the school should be. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

c- The level of student misbehavior (e g., noise, horseplay 
or fighting in the halls, cafeteria or student lounge) 
ahd/dr drug or alcohol jse in this school Interferes with 

my teaching. 1 2 3 4 5 6 



d. The principal does a poor job of getting resources for ^ 

this school. ^ 2 3 4 5 6 



The amount of student tardiness and class cutting In this 

school interferes with my teaching. 1 2 3 4 5 6 



t The principal knows what kind of school he/she wants 

and has communicated it to the sjtaff. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

g. This^schooi's administration knows the problems faced 

by the staff. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

h. The school administ^^^^^ behavior toward the staff is 

supportive and encouraging. 12 3 4 5 6 

I- Nec^sa^ materiajs (e.g^, textt>ooks, suppHes, copy 

machines) are readily available as needed by the staff. 1 2 3 4 5 6 



J. in this school the teac^^ administration are in 

close agreement on school discipline policy. 1 2 3 4 5 6 



k. The attltud« arid habits my stud bring to my class 

greatly reduce their chanc» for academic success. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

i. There is a great deal of cooperative effort among staff 

members. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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strongly 
Disagree 



Strongly 
Agree 



m.Staff members maintain high standards of p^^ _ _ 

for themselves. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

n. This school seems like a big family, everyone is so close 

and cordial. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

6. The phncipallets staff members kno^ 

of them. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

p. The principal is interested in innovation and new ideas. 1 2 3 4 5 6 



23. To which one of the fbllowihg racial/ethnic groups do you belong? (Check one) 

1 □ American Indian or Alaska Native 

2 □ Asian or Pacific Islander 

3 □ Black (hot of Hispanic origin) 

4 □ White (not of Hispanic origin) 

5 □ Hispanic 



24. What is your sex? 

1 □ Male 

2 □ Female 



25. What was your age on your last birthday? 



Age on last birthday: 



ED(CS) FORM 2455 A. 12/85 
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PLEASE NOTE: This last page mil be separated from the compieted questiohhaire after (Drbc«5sihg. 

Could you please give us a phone number and timw at which you can be reached, just in case we have 
questions about your answers? 

Phone hurhber: 4 ) - 

bays/rimes: — 



Name (please print): 



THIS COMPLETES THE QUESTIONNAIRE. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



EO(CS) FORM 2455 A, 12/85 
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